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PREFACE 

THE  story  of  Windsor  Castle  is  so  closely  knit  up  with 
the  history  of  the  Empire  that  it  makes  direct  appeal  to 
British-born  men  and  women  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Rich  in  elements  of  romance  and  beauty,  the  scene  of  stately 
pageantry  and  epoch-making  events,  Windsor  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  books  abounding  in  historical  information 
imparted  with  infinite  care  for  detail.  The  object  of  the  present 
volume  is  different,  the  aim  having  been  to  deal  with  Windsor 
Castle  and  town  chiefly  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  giving 
many  illustrations,  often  of  great  beauty  and  always  of  definite 
interest,  and  combining  with  them  brief  references  to  some  of  the 
salient  facts  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Castle  and  its  environs, 
together  with  word-pictures  of  the  past  and  personal  impressions 
of  more  recent  days.  If  the  book  should  recall  in  some  degree  the 
splendid  story  of  the  venerable  Castle,  and  of  the  equally  famous 
College  of  Eton,  and  conjure  up  some  pleasant  memories  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  known  Windsor  and  Eton  during 
the  past  few  decades,  by  focussing  many  picturesque  phases  of 
the  subject  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  its  object  will 
have  been  attained. 

I  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  my  indebtedness  to 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  for  permission  to  quote  certain 
extracts   from   Sir    Henry   Maxwell  Lyte's   authoritative  work,    "A 
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History  of  Eton  College,  1440  1875";  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.,  for  permission  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  interesting 
novel,  "Within  the  Precincts";  and  to  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett  for  permission  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Di.von's 
comprehensive  "  Royal  Windsor."  I  am  also  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Percy  Wadham  for  kind  permission  to  reproduce  his 
beautiful  etching  "Windsor  under  Snow";  to  Mr.  Henry 
Goddard  for  similar  permission  concerning  the  delightful  view  of 
Windsor  Castle,  by  William  Evans,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  ; 
and  to  Alderman  A.  T.  Barber,  for  permission  to  reproduce 
several  rare  drawings  and  engravings  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  interesting  and  valuable  Museum  which  he  has  formed  in  an 
ancient  house  in  Church  Street,  Windsor. 

A.  G. 
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THE    CASTLE: 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 

From  the  Confessor  to  Edward  I. 

THE  English  people,  who  pride  themselves  almost  to  aggres- 
siveness upon  the  absence  from  their  nature  of  anything 
approaching  sentiment,  not  discriminating  between  that  inescapable 
fact  of  life  and  that  very  different  thing — sentimentality,  secretly 
cling  to  legend  and  romance  as  tenaciously  as  they  do  to  history 
and  tradition,  and  would  be  loth  to  abandon  the  belief  that 
King  Arthur  had  some  close  connection  with  Windsor  in  a 
past  so  remote  as  to  be  virtually  in  impenetrable  shadow.  None 
would  willingly  give  up  the  great  King  as  a  veritable  part  of  the 
story  of  Windsor — forget  that  beautiful  and  heroic  figure,  so 
exquisitely  chivalrous,  so  faultlessly  brave,  so  rich  in  all  the 
noblest  attributes  of  humanity,  which  may  well  seem  to  take  its 
place,  as  of  right  divine,  in  the  venerable  and  majestic  Castle. 
We  like  to  believe,  or  at  the  least  to  tell  ourselves,  that  wizard 
Merlin,  the  weird  and  awesome  figure  of  the  Arthurian  Court, 
might  with  his  omnipotent  wand  have  called  into  being  this  stately 
home  wherein  was  placed  the  Round  Table.  The  imaginative 
cannot  but  welcome  the  tradition  at  least  as  willingly  as  they 
accept  the  grim  legend  of  Heme  the  Hunter  and  his  haunted 
tree,    for   it    enables   them   to  conjure   up   another  picture :    Vivien 
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.It  the  feet  of  Merlin,  enchantress  tempting  enchanter,  in  the  wocxls 
of  Windsor,  waving  white  hands  and  witching  the  soul  of  man- 
hood out  of  him. 

The  story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  is  one  of  those 
which  are  essentially  for  all  time,  for,  as  Caxton  said,  in  it  are 
"  many  joyous  and  pleasant  histories,  and  noble  and  renowned 
acts  of  humanity,  gentleness,  and  chivalry.  For  herein  may  be 
seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness,  hardiness, 
love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate,  virtue,  and  sin.  .  .  .  And 
for  to  pass  the  time  this  book  shall  be  pleasant  to  read  in." 

The  history  of  Windsor,  authenticated  and  authoritative,  must 
be  regarded  as  commencing  with  the  earlier  Sa.xon  monarchs,  in 
whose  days  the  widespread  woods  and  peaceful  river,  with  the 
sport  and  amusement  which  they  provided,  were  of  an  importance 
greater  than  that  of  the  Castle,  which  was  then,  in  truth,  no 
castle,  but  a  primitive,  unpretentious  and  uncomfortable  structure, 
little  removed  from  the  crude  huts  of  those  semi-barbaric  times 
in  which  the  first  building  was  set  upon  the  hill  which  .sentinels 
the  winding  shore  of  the  Thames  which  gave  the  town  its  earliest 
name  of  Wyndleshorc.  It  is  recorded  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  a  palace  of  some  kind  there,  and,  in  an  access  of  piety,  not 
wholly  untempered  as  such  gifts  so  often  have  been  by  a  regard 
for  his  own  future  welfare,  granted  it  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  frankly  avowing  that  he  did  so 
"  for  the  hope  of  eternal  reward,  the  remission  of  his  sins,  the 
sins  of  his  father,  mother,  and  all  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  praise 
of  Almighty  God."  The  intention  of  the  superstitious  Hdward 
that  Windsor  should  be  for  all  time  an  apj)anage  of  the  abbey 
of  Westminster  was  soon  swept  aside  by  the  strong,  irreverent 
haiul   of  William   the    Conqueror,    whose    keen  eyes  quickly    recog- 
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nised  the  charm  and  convenience  of  the  place,  with  its  "wood 
fit  for  game."  He  caused  the  Abbot  to  relinquish  it  to  him  in 
exchange  for  Wakendune  and  Feringes  in  Essex,  together  with 
three  other  tenements  in  Colchester,  a  deal  by  which  he  profited 
and  which  enabled  him  to  build  his  Castle  and  surround  it 
with  fine  parks,  in  which  the  game  was  preserved  for  his  delight, 
the  most  rigorous  laws  being  passed  to  ensure  right  royal  sport. 

The  Conqueror's  son,  William  Rufus,  who  was  also  a  sport- 
lover,  hunted  much  in  Windsor  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Forest,  where  he  met  his  death  from  the  arrow  which  found  its 
billet  in  the  heart  of  a  king  instead  of  in  the  heart  of  a  deer ; 
and,  while  living  at  the  Castle,  Rufus  celebrated  various  solemn 
festivals  of  the  Church  within  its  walls. 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  I.,  the  Castle  was 
transformed  from  what  was  little  more  than  a  fortified  hunting- 
lodge  into  the  semblance  of  a  palace.  Much  of  the  original 
structure  has  fallen  under  the  hand  of  Time  and  little,  if 
any,  of  it  remains,  save  the  great  Norman  Keep,  and  even 
of  that  the  tower  has  been  enlarged  and  altered  at  various 
periods,  the  flag-tower,  as  it  is  locally  called,  or  the  watch- 
tower,  as  it  was  named  in  earlier  and  more  turbulent  days,  being 
a  comparatively  recent  addition.  That  the  building  as  altered  by 
Henry  had  something  of  dignity  in  its  proportions  and 
possibilities,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  eight  centuries  ago,  in 
1 109,  he  celebrated  there  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  with  great 
state  and  ceremony.  Three  years  later  he  made  the  Castle  the 
scene  of  his  second  marriage,  wedding  Adelicia,  daughter  of 
Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Louvaine — a  union  which  turned  out  badly, 
inasmuch  as  it  failed  to  provide  a  male  heir  to  the  Crown,  so 
that    Henry     convened    the    barons    and    caused   them,     together 
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with  David,  King  of  Scotland,  his  sister  Adela  and  her 
son  Stephen,  to  do  homage  to  his  daughter  Maud,  widow 
of  the  Hmpcror  Ilcnry  V.  Hut  the  Empress  Maud  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy  ruling  over  England,  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Stephen,  who,  regarded  though  he  was  as  a  usurper, 
reigned  over  England  for  nearly  nineteen  years,  with  moderate 
success,  making  himself  popular,  as  has  been  the  way  in  all  times 
of  those  whose  assumptions  were  based  upon  a  questionable 
foundation,  by  granting  with  a  free  hand  privileges  which  cost 
him  nothing:  to  the  nobility  permission  to  hunt  in  their  own 
forest ;  to  the  clergy  appointments  and  promotions  ;  to  the  people 
a  return  to  the  more  equitable  and  beneficent  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

It  was  not  till  Henry  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1154,  and  at  once  began  to  show  signs  of  prudence  and 
intelligence  such  as,  nearly  a  century  before,  had  inspired  the 
Conqueror  to  declare  that  an  illiterate  king  was  little  better 
than  a  crowned  ass,  and  later  had  given  Henry  I.  the  name 
Beauclerc,  that  Windsor  was  beautified  and  developed.  Despite 
his  warrings  with  Thomas  ^  Becket,  who  anticipated  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  revolt  which  was  shown  in  other  days  by 
that  equally  proud  priest,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry  II.  found 
time  to  repair  the  Castle  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  the  Park  around  it,  where,  later,  wine  was  made  from 
the  grapes,  to  be  consumed  at  the  royal  table  and  also  sold. 
Nor  were  his  laudable  efforts  in  this  direction  withheld  because 
of  his  amours  with  the  Fair  Rosamond,  that  Rose  of  the  World 
for  whom  the  King  made  a  home  at  Woodstock,  the  ancient 
royal  residence  in  Oxfordshire,  now  for  long  held  by  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough   upon    the   quaint   tenure    of  the   annual    prescnta- 
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tion,  at  Windsor  Castle,  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  of  a  flag  to  hang  in  the 
Guard  Chamber,  over  the  bust  of  John,  the  Great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  whom  Woodstock  was  granted  as  a  reward  for 
his  victory  over  the  French  Army  at  Blenheim.  A  similar 
ceremony  is  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  certain 
estates  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  his  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Upon  one  anniversary,  William  IV., 
the  Sailor  King,  who  was  a  man  of  no  little  personal 
courage,  had  seen  service  in  the  Navy,  been  in  action 
with  Rodney  and  Hood,  had  even  been  under  the  orders 
of  Nelson,  and  was  very  capable  of  appreciating  bravery, 
was  in  desperate  case,  the  illness  from  which  he  had  for  some 
weeks  been  suffering  having  reached  a  critical  stage.  So 
ill  was  his  Majesty  that  when  the  messenger  arrived  in  due 
course  at  the  Castle  it  was  evident  that  the  King  was  virtually 
dying,  but  the  flag  was  gently  placed  within  his  reach  and  he 
murmured  words  which  indicated  that  he  was  still  conscious 
of  its  significance,  still  proud  of  the  victory  of  which  it  was  the 
token,  still,  to  the  end,  a  patriot-King. 

It  was  in  Windsor  Castle  that,  according  to  Fabian,  Henry 
II.,  wounded  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  rebellious  sons,  had  an 
allegorical  picture  placed,  representing  an  old  eagle  being 
tormented  by  four  eaglets,  one  tearing  out  his  eyes,  which, 
said  the  saddened  King,  represented  John,  his  youngest  and  best- 
beloved  son,  who  was  yet  the  most  eager  for  his  destruction. 

Richard  I.,  Cmur  de  Lion,  consumed  by  the  passion  for 
chivalrous  adventure  which  caused  him  to  devote  himself  body 
and  mind  to  the  Third  Crusade,  during  which  Acre  fell  before 
his     forces     combined     with     those    of    Barbarossa,     Emperor    of 
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Germany,     and     Philip     of     France,    and    led     eventually    to     his 
death    while   attacking    Chalus,    had    little    time    to   think   of    the 
aggrandisement    of    his   own   country.     Indeed,    Windsor   received 
no    further    care    until    after    the    accession    of   King    John,    who, 
although    cruel    to    his    kin     and    a    tyrant    to     his     people,    was 
yet    human    enough    to    see    in    Windsor   a   home    and    a    refuge, 
although   also   he   made   it   the   scene   of    some   of    his   most    bar- 
barous crimes,  notably  the  murder  of  Maud,  wife  of  the  offending 
William     de    Braose,    who,    commanded    to    give    up    her   young 
son    as    hostage,     refused,    with     the     result    that    she    and    her 
child    were    murdered    by    being    bricked    up    alive    in    a    wall    of 
the    Castle.      From   Windsor,    too,    the    brutal    and    pusillanimous 
King,     finding     it     impossible     to     ignore     the     clamour    of     his 
outraged  and  oppressed  people  and  the  advice  of  Langton  to  give 
heed  to  what  was   nothing  more  than    a  just   and    natural  protest 
against   unwarrantable  wrong,    set    out    for    Runnymede,  where   he 
signed,  under  pressure  from  his  infuriated  and  determined  barons, 
Magna  Charta   and    Charta  de    Foresta,   thereby  ensuring   hitherto 
unknown  liberty    to    his    people,    not   as   an   act  of  grace  but  one 
of  a  compulsion  which  he  resented  furiously.     One   of  the  grimly 
humorous  pictures  of  royal  life    in  Windsor  Castle  is  that  of  the 
humiliated    King  after    his   return    from   the   peaceful    little   island 
near  Staines.     It  is  easy   to  believe  that    the   King  was  sorrowful 
in    heart ;    that    he    cursed    the    mother   who    bare   him,    and    the 
hour   in   which   he   was   born.     We    can    see    him    in    his   baffled 
rage,    a   tragic-comic    figure,    biting    now    on    one    staff,    now   on 
another,    as     he     walked,    and    indulging     in     such     mad    antics 
and    savage    outbreaks     that    the    noblemen     foresaw     with    alarm 
the    prospect    which    lay    before    the    country     if    the    King    jxir- 
sisted     in     his     impotent    yet     actively    "  displeasant "    accepUnce 
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of  a  situation  for  which  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to 
thank. 

The  incident  of  Runnymede  made  King  John  so 
perpetually  restless  that  before  long  he  attempted  to  win 
back  some  of  the  power  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  resign,  but  this  proved  fruitless  and  was  followed  by 
the  besieging  of  the  Castle  by  his  barons  aided  by  the 
French,  and  its  defence  by  Inglehard  de  Achie  and  sixty 
knights,  until  the  barons  raised  the  siege  in  order  to  meet 
the  King,  then  making  a  destructive  march  through  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  They  failed  to  meet  the  Sovereign,  who  passed 
through  Stamford  and  Lincoln  into  Wales,  only  to  die  in  the 
orchard  of  Swinstead  Abbey  after  his  return  from  the  expedition. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  understood  shrewdly  how  the  ordeal 
of  Runnymede  must  have  worked  like  poison  in  the  blood  of  the 
King,  for,  he  makes  him  say  to  Pandulph  not  long  before  his 
death,  "  Did  not  the  prophet  say  that  before  Ascension  Day  at 
noon  my  Crown  I  should  give  off?  Even  so  I  have:  I  did 
suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ;  but,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is 
but  voluntary." 

A  happier  and  more  eventful  day  dawned  for  the  Castle  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who,  succeeding  to  the  Throne  as  a  boy 
of  nine,  grew  to  be  a  man  of  culture,  refinement  and  humanity, 
and  in  the  fifty-six  years  of  his  beneficent  rule  the  Windsor  home 
of  our  kings  was  added  to  and  transformed  almost  out  of  know- 
ledge. Despite  the  troubles  and  difficulties  which  in  those 
turbulent  times  were  inseparable  from  the  career  of  a  gentle, 
kindly  king,  who  sought  peace,  but  was  surrounded  by  jealous 
and  quarrelsome  barons,  Henry  HI.  devoted  much  thought 
and    money    to    his    Castle    in    Berks.     In    addition    to    spending 
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large   sums    upon    repairs   and  other   work,    including   the  building 
of  a   new  great    hall    in  which  upon   a   dais   was   placed   a   statue 
of   himself  in    his   State   robes,  and  the   repairing  of  the   bridges, 
walls,  and  battlements,  he   built   large  rooms  for  his  own  use  and 
for    the    Queen,    and,    on    the    site    on    which    stands   the   Albert 
Memorial  Chapel,  a  chapel  which  is  believed  to  have  remained  there 
until    the    reign    of    Henry    VII.     An    ancient    door    behind    the 
altar  in  St.   George's   Chapel  was   probably  the   principal  entrance 
to  a  second  chapel  built  on  the  same  spot   by  Henry  VII.,  as  it 
shows    the    elaborate    ornamental    work    of    that    period.     A    yet 
greater    undertaking    which     the    Castle    owes    to    the   .same    King 
was   the   building   of  three   towers — the    Curfew,    the    Garter,    and 
the  Salisbury,  as  they  are  known  to-day — all  of  which  still    show 
clear  traces  of  their  thirteenth-century  origin.     These  towers  stand 
at  the  west  end  of  the   Lower  Ward.     The  Curfew  Tower,  so  far 
as    its   lower   part    is    concerned,    has    apparently    been    but    little 
changed.     It  is  still    a   vaulted  chamber  with  walls  some  thirteen 
feet   thick,    upon   which   are   inscriptions    made    by    prisoners   who 
have    been    incarcerated    within     them    at    various     periods.     The 
tower,   however,    is   altered.      Within    my   own    memory  the   large 
and    lofty    structure    which    now    looks    over   the   town   and   river 
was    substituted   for   a    rather    insignificant   belfry  whose   principal 
interest   lay    in    the    record    of    the    Royal   events,   auspicious   and 
melancholy,    triumphant    and    tragic,    which    the    clanging    or    the 
tolling    of    its    great     bells    had    made    known     to    the     countr)'- 
side    around.     The     original     line    of     fortifications     included    also 
the     Garter     and     Salisbur>'     Towers,     a     fourth     tower     restored 
and      occupied      later     by      the      Governor      of      the      Military 
Knights,     and     Henry      the      Third's      Tower,     a      shapely     and 
dignified  pile  adjoining  the  Governor's  Tower. 
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A  curious  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the  arbitrary  way  in  which 
the  early  kings  brooked  no  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
commands  by  King  Henry's  order  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  at 
Windsor,  in  November,  1244,  to  complete  certain  details  in  two 
days,  and  to  work  day  and  night  to  wainscot  the  high  chamber 
upon  the  wall  of  the  Castle  near  the  Chapel  in  the  Upper  Bailey, 
so  that  it  might  be  ready  and  properly  wainscoted  "  on  Friday  next " 
when  the  Court  came  there,  with  boards  radiated  and  coloured  so 
that  "  nothing  be  found  reprehensible."  Other  works  and  additions 
were  carried  out  in  this  reign,  to  which  period  is  also  assigned  the 
erection  of  the  Norman  Tower,  which  forms  a  gateway  between 
the  Middle  and  the  Upper  Ward  and  was  used  as  a  prison  during 
the  unhappy  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Roundheads  occupied  the  Castle.  Many  prisoners  left 
inscriptions  upon  its  walls  as  did  others  in  the  Curfew  Tower. 

From  Edward  I.  to  James  I. 

Of  the  three  Edwards  who  in  turn  succeeded  Henry  HI., 
both  Edward  I.  and  Edward  H.  frequently  made  Windsor  Castle 
their  home.  Indeed,  four  of  the  children  of  Edward  I. — the  tall, 
slim  monarch  who  bore  the  nick-name  of  Longshanks — were  born 
there.  By  a  charter  granted  in  1276,  the  town,  now  growing  in 
importance  and  extent,  was  made  a  free  borough,  with  certain 
privileges  for  those  who  lived  within  its  boundaries.  The  Castle 
fell  a  victim  to  fire  in  1295,  in  which  disaster.  Stow  records, 
"  many  offices  were  consumed,  and  many  goodly  images,  made 
to  beautify  the  buildings,  defaced  and  deformed."  During  the 
twenty  years'  reign  of  Edward  II.  little  was  done  to  Windsor 
Castle,  for  the  weak  King  was  engrossed  in  and  perturbed  by 
revolt,  treachery  and  all  the  evils  which  commonly  attend  the  career 
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of  a  feeble  and  vacillating  ruler.  Piers  Gaveston,  his  Gascon 
favourite,  was  held  in  low  esteem  by  the  King's  enemies,  and, 
as  he  treated  the  nobles  with  disdain,  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
the  faithless  Queen,  Isabella,  and  the  powerful  Harl  of  Lancaster, 
was  formed.  This,  with  the  defeat  of  his  Army  under  Robert 
Bruce,  at  Bannockburn,  and  the  discontent  of  his  subjects  when 
he  took  a  new  favourite  in  Hugh  de  Spenser,  led  to  the  captivity 
of  the  King  in  the  Tower,  his  deposition  and  further  humiliation, 
and  his  murder  in  Berkeley  Castle :  thus  Windsor  received  but 
scant  attention  at  his  hands.  The  one  notable  event  at  the  Castle 
in  his  reign  was  the  birth,  in  131 2,  of  his  son,  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  Edward  III.,  and  Edward  of  Windsor,  a  ruler  to  whom 
as  the  years  passed  the  Castle  was  destined  to  owe  much. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Windsor  Castle  was 
developed  and  beautified  and  was  in  many  ways  a  centre  of  vivid 
interest  and  ceaseless  activity.  The  Chapel  built  by  Henry  I. 
was  newly  founded  by  the  King  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
Saint  George  of  Cappadocia,  and  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted,  and  William  of 
Wykcham,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  carried  out  great 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Castle,  building  the  Winchester 
Tower  and  placing  upon  it  "  Hoc  fecit  Wykeham,"  a  famous 
inscription  which  the  King  resented  as  showing  the  pride  of  the 
priest-architect,  whereupon,  with  characteristic  subtlety,  Wykeham 
suavely  declared  that  his  royal  master  had  misinterpreted  the 
inscription,  which  meant,  not  "Wykeham  made  this,"  but  "This 
made  Wykeham,"  thus  adroitly  turning  a  boastful  assertion  into 
a  grateful  tribute. 

The  origin  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  has  been 
the   subject   of  much    speculation   and   discussion,    some   dating   it 
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back  to  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  is  said  to  have  fastened  a  leathern 
band  around  the  legs  of  the  bravest  of  his  Crusaders.  Others 
dive  yet  deeper  into  the  past  and  connect  the  Order  with  the 
Round  Table  of  King  Arthur,  but  the  majority  still  prefer  to 
accept  the  romantic  story  of  Joan,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who, 
while  dancing  at  a  Royal  ball  at  Windsor,  dropped  her  blue 
velvet  garter,  which  was  picked  up  by  King  Edward,  who  was 
known  to  admire  her.  The  courtiers  looked  at  him  significantly, 
whereupon  he  said,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  adding  that 
"in  a  short  time  they  should  see  that  garter  advanced  to  so  high 
honour  and  estimation  as  to  account  themselves  happy  to  wear 
it."  The  origin  of  the  Order  may  be  in  doubt,  but  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  from  the  day  of  its  foundation  its  wearers  have 
represented  the  fine  fieiir  of  chivalry  in  Europe,  the  first  members 
being  chosen  at  a  tournament  held  at  Windsor  on  Saint  George's 
Day,  1345.  The  revival  of  pageantry  in  England  to-day,  with 
its  faithful  reproductions  of  the  costumes  and  accoutrements  of 
long-past  times,  and  the  lavish  spectacular  splendour  and  con- 
scientious care  for  accuracy  with  which  Shakespearean  plays 
have  been,  and  are  being,  presented  in  our  leading  theatres, 
have  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what  this  tournament 
must  have  been,  when  Edward  and  his  Queen,  the  great 
nobles  of  the  realm  and  three  hundred  of  the  fairest  ladies 
about  the  Court  were  present,  "  adorned  with  all  imaginable 
gallantry."  With  excellent  diplomacy.  King  Edward  consulted 
his  barons  and  knights  in  the  matter  of  details,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  number  of  Knights  of  the  new  Order  should  be  limited 
to  twenty-six. 

Eight   years   after   the   institution   of  the   Order  of  the  Garter, 
Edward   the   Black  Prince   defeated  John,   King  of  France,  at  the 
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ever-memorable  battle  of  Poictiers.  and  brought  him  to  Windsor. 
In  those  chivalrous  days  a  kinj^'  showed  high  courtesy  to  his 
royal  captives,  and  in  1358  King  Edward  gave  a  superb  tourna- 
ment in  honour  of  his  prisoner,  inviting  as  guests  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  of  Germany  and  Gascony,  Burgundy  and  the 
Continent  generally,  as  well  as  Scotland.  But  John  of  France 
is  said  to  have  observed  that  such  royal  shows  had  their  after- 
reckoning,  speaking  in  the  spirit  which  had  earlier  prompted  him 
to  answer  Edward's  endeavour  to  dissipate  his  dejection,  by 
quoting,  "How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?" 

It  was  in  1354  that  Edward  III.  commenced  his  important 
work  upon  the  Castle,  appointing  John  Sponlee  master 
of  the  stone-hewers,  and,  two  years  later,  William  of 
Wykeham,  both  having  authority  to  take  and  keep,  as  well 
within  the  liberties  as  without,  as  many  masons  and  other 
artificers  as  were  necessary,  and  to  convey  them  to  Windsor, 
and  even  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as  should  disobey  or  refuse; 
with  a  command  to  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  to  assist 
them.  William  of  Wykeham  was  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton, 
for,  in  addition  to  his  great  work  in  connection  with  the  structure 
of  the  Castle,  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  prelate  of  the  Garter 
and  Founder  of  Winchester  School  and  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  lie  had,  too,  a  subtle,  as  well  as  a  constructive  mind, 
as  shown  by  his  twisting  of  the  "  Hoc  fecit  Wykeham"  phrase  to  his 
own  purpose:  well  may  his  motto  have  been  "Manners  makyth 
Man."  William  of  Wykeham  held  office  until  1362,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  de  Mulso.  The  greater  part  of  the  Castle 
as  it  stands  to-day  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  and 
in  it  his  Queen,  Philippa,  passed  away  in  1369. 

It  was  in    1382,  when    the   boy-king.   Richard    the  Second,  was 
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only  sixteen,  that  his  Governors  and  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Lancaster,  and  Gloucester,  declared,  from  Windsor,  war  against 
France,  and  at  Windsor,  in  1398,  the  King  sat  in  judgment 
with  his  Court  of  chivalry  upon  the  memorable  quarrel  between 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford,  and  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  when,  on  a  platform  built  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Castle,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  the  enemies  to 
abandon  their  feud,  and  eventually  awarded  them  the  right  to 
engage  in  mortal  combat  at  some  spot  distant  from  Windsor, 
defined  by  Shakespeare  as  Gosford  Green,  upon  a  plain  near 
Coventry,  where  again,  after  the  lists  had  been  set  out,  the 
King  and  nobles  had  assembled,  the  disputants  had  been  heard 
once  more,  and  the  charge  had  been  sounded,  the  King  threw 
down  his  warder,  ordered  the  dukes  to  lay  by  their  helmets  and 
their  lances,  and  condemned  both  to  punishment. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  a  notable  event  at  Windsor  was 
the  appointment  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  as  Clerk  of  the  Works  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  at  a  salary  of  two  shillings  a  day,  a  sum 
which  would  now  be  about  equal  to  ;^65o  a  year.  It  is 
curiously  interesting  in  these  days  when  motor-cars  and  omni- 
buses, those  typical  monsters  of  an  age  when  the  God  of  Speed 
has  usurped  the  throne  of  the  God  of  War,  rush  upon  their 
noisy  way  through  the  sleepy  streets  of  Windsor,  to  stroll  at 
leisure  through  the  grey,  dim,  quiet  old  cloisters  and  picture 
to  oneself  the  monk-like  figure  of  the  writer  of  "The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  as  he  paced  through  the  precincts  of 
the  Castle  upon  his  daily  round  of  inspection,  little 
dreaming,  perhaps,  that  the  building  for  which  he  was 
responsible,  and  which  in  after  years  was  to  be  rebuilt 
and      rendered      more     beautiful      by     Edward     IV.,     would     in 
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centuries  to  conic  he  the  Mcct.i  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  whom  stately  architecture  and 
historical  associations  make  appeal.  Chaucer  only  held  office 
there  for  about  twenty  months,  but  even  that  brief  space 
was  long  enough  to  invest  St.  George's  with  a  literary 
interest   that   is   unique. 

Edward  IV.,  sensible  of  the  unstable  condition  of 
St.  George's,  appointed  Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  be  Surveyor  of  the  Works,  and  it  is  to  his 
zeal  and  good  taste  that  we  owe  the  beautiful  building  which, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  has  played  so  important  and  intimate  a 
part  in  the  trials  and  triumphs,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  British 
Royal  Families.  But  neither  Beauchamp  nor  his  King  was 
destined  to  see  the  completion  of  St.  George's,  for  Richard  III. 
was  to  continue  it,  and  the  beautiful  roof  was  to  be  built  by  Sir 
Reginald  Bray,  Prime  Minister  to  Henry  VII. 

In  1482  Edward  IV.  entertained  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  at  Windsor  Castle,  feasting 
them,  hunting  with  them  in  the  forest,  and  finally  sending  them 
back  to  their  homes  laden  with  game  which  their  own  skill 
had  enabled  them  to  secure. 

Richard  III.,  in  1484,  celebrated  the  feast  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor,  and  he  is  further  identified  with  it  l)y  the  fact  that  he 
continued  the  building  of  St.  George's  Chapel.  After  Richard 
had  been  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  Henry  VII., 
his  successor,  added  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  the  Castle  by 
building  towers  and  a  wing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Up|)er 
Ward,  near  the  Norman  Gateway,  to  which  worthy  work  the 
name    Henry  VII. 's  Buildings  still  bears  witness. 

The    imposing    building    now    known    as   the   Albert    Memorial 
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Chapel,  with  its  marvellous  mosaics  and  recumbent  effigies  of 
the  royal  dead,  was  commenced  by  the  same  King  as  a  royal 
tomb-house,     but     was     granted    by     Henry    VIII.    to    Cardinal 
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Wolsey,  when   that    time-serving   prelate  was   in  high  favour,  and  '>j»>^'" 

he  placed  within  it  an  imposing  monument  of  black  and  white 
marble.  Huge  sums  were  paid  for  its  embellishment,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  in  1646  the  Wolsey  Chapel  was  largely 
destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians,  although  the  black  marble 
sarcophagus  escaped,  and,  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  was 
fated  never  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  wily  Wolsey, 
but  to  be  associated  centuries  later  with  the  grave  of  the 
brave    and    patriotic    Nelson,    in    St.    Paul's    Cathedral. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  chiefly  notable,  so  far 
as  the  Castle  was  concerned,  for  the  building  of  the 
great  gateway  which  stands  on  the  left  of  Castle  Hill, 
facing  what  until  quite  recent  years  was  the  Vicarage  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  Parish  Church  in  the  High  Street, 
and  facing  also  historic  Church  Street,  in  which,  later, 
stood  Burford  House,  the  home  of  Nell  Gwynne.  The  gate- 
way is  a  stately  structure  which  in  its  rugged  strength  has  stood 
like  a  sturdy  sentinel  through  the  centuries,  watching  unmoved 
the  ever-changing  fortunes  of  humanity,  mutely  pointing  a  moral 
for  all  time.  It  has  witnessed  many  pageants  and  proces- 
sions, grave  and  gay,  from  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Bullen,  to  the  passing  of  the  funeral  corUge  of  King  Edward  VII. 
Henry  VIII.  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Windsor,  but  did  not 
do  much  for  the  Castle  so  far  as  the  buildings  were  concerned, 
and  during  the  brief  reign  of  his  only  son,  Edward  VI., 
matters  remained  in  statu  quo. 

It  is  interesting  to   recall,  upon   the  authority  of  Mr.  Ritchie, 
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that  it  was  at  Windsor  that  Henry  VIII.  was  said  to  have 
composed  his  book  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  in  return  for  which 
the  Pope  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
In  1 51 8,  the  Festival  of  St.  George  was  held  at  Windsor  with 
great  magnificence;  but,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry's  reign, 
a  still  finer  scene  was  witnessed  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
visited  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  being  installed  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  Yet  another  notable  event  of  this  reign  is  recorded 
by  Holinshcd,  who  says  that  "On  the  ist  of  September,  1532, 
being  Sunday,  the  King  being  come  to  Windsor,  created  the  Lady 
Ann  P>uilcn  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  gave  to  her  one 
thousand  pounds  land  by  the  year ;  and  that  solemnly  finished 
he  rode  to  the  college,  where,  after  that  service  was  ended,  a  new 
league  was  concluded  and  sworn  between  the  King  and  the  French 
King,  Messire  Pomoraie,  the  French  Ambassador  being  present. " 

It  was  from  Windsor,  too,  that  King  Henry  rode  to  Ancker- 
wycke,  near  Runnymede,  on  a  pleasanter  errand  than  that  of  King 
John,  for  it  was  there  that  he  courted  Anne  BuUen  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  giant  yew. 

The  only  notable  change  in  the  Castle  and  its  arrangements 
made  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  was  of  a  very  practical  nature, 
a  water  supply  being  secured  by  means  of  what  in  those  days,  when 
hygienic  i)rinciplcs  and  scientific  methods  were  in  their  infancy, 
was  considered  something  of  an  engineering  feat :  a  pipe  being 
laid  from  a  spot  near  Winkfield,  five  miles  away  in  the  forest, 
and  the  water  conveyed  to  the  Upper  Ward,  whence  it  was  dis- 
tributed from  its  first  receptacle,  a  canopied  fountain  bearing  a 
large  \ane,  with  the  arms  of  Philiit  and  Mary,  the  water  spouting 
from  the  mouth  of  a  dragon  into  a  cistern,  for  use  within  the 
Castle.     Ouecn  Mary,  wiiose  marriage  with   Philip  of  Spain  proved 
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a  failure,  politically,  patriotically,  and  personally,  had  no  time, 
and  probably  no  heart,  to  concern  herself  with  the  Castle  and  its 
potentialities  during  her  brief  and  troubled  reign,  and, 
strangely  enough,  her  successor,  Elizabeth,  whose  reign  was  so 
long  and  glorious,  did  but  little  for  the  Castle,  save  enlarging  the 
North  Terrace  and  building  the  gallery  between  Henry  VI I. 's 
Buildings  and  the  Norman  Tower  which  is  now  used  as  the 
Library,  although  Windsor  must  for  all  time  be  associated  with 
her  command  to  Shakespeare  to  write  a  pleasant  play  showing 
the  humours  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  love,  with  the  result  of  the 
first  performance  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the  work, 
it  is  said,  of  only  fourteen  days,  being  given  before  the  Court 
within  the  walls  of  the  Castle. 

One  of  the  best  known  parts  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  very 
popular  promenade,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  views  which  it 
commands  over  the  Thames,  the  famous  Brocas  and  the  old- 
world  village  of  Clewer  on  the  one  hand  ;  the  town  and  college 
of  Eton  in  front,  and  to  the  right  the  Home  Park  and  the  wide 
green  fields  stretching  away  to  Datchet,  to  Upton,  and  to  Slough, 
the  North  Terrace — associated  always  with  the  nocturnal  appari- 
tion of  Heme  the  Hunter — is  of  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that 
on  it  the  "  Great  Eliza "  walked  daily  for  an  hour  before  dinner, 
nothing  preventing  the  constitutional  save  heavy  winds.  Rain, 
Elizabeth  did  not  mind,  and,  sheltered  by  the  sixteenth-century 
equivalent  of  our  umbrella,  she  took  her  walk  in  the  heaviest 
downpour.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  her  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  as  he  shows  her  to  us  in  his  "  Felecitie  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  a  woman  "tall  of  stature,  of  comely  limbs,  and  excellent 
feature  in  her  countenance ;  majesty  sate  underneath  the  veil  of 
sweetness,  and  her  health  was  sound  and  prosperous."     It  was  at 
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Windsor,  too,  that  the  jijreat  Queen  translated  "  Hoethius  de  Con- 
solationc,"  and  pursued  her  studies  with  more  than  feminine  zeal, 
Roger  Ascham  declaring  that  she  read  at  Windsor  more  Greek 
every  day  than  some  prebendaries  of  the  Church  read  Latin  in  a 
week a  blue-stocking,  indeed,  born  out  of  time. 

From  James  I.  to  George  V. 

James  I.  held  royal  state  at  Windsor,  hunting  in  the  forest 
and  entertaining  in  notable  fashion  King  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  but  was  responsible  for  no  work  of  importance  with 
regard  to  the  structure  or  its  environment.  Charles  I.'s  work  at 
the  Castle  consisted  chiefly  of  the  demolition  of  a  banqueting-house 
which  had  been  erected  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  elaborate  fountain 
which  had  been  built  by  order  of  Queen  Mary.  The  troubled  life 
of  Charles  left  him  but  scant  leisure  in  which  to  think  of  pleasure 
or  of  palaces,  and  in  1642  the  White  King  retired  to  Windsor  as 
to  a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  insults  and  perils  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  London.  It  was  to  Windsor  that  he  was  brought 
as  a  prisoner  in  1648.  After  the  execution  of  "the  Martyr"  the 
Castle  was  associated  with  the  Royalist  Cause  by  the  fact  that 
many  cavaliers  were  there  kept  prisoners,  and  with  the  Round- 
heads by  the  frequent  sojourn  at  Windsor  of  the  stern  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

When  the  Restoration  brought  Charles  II.  back  in  triumph 
to  England,  the  Castle  shared  in  the  general  gaiety,  and  life  within 
its  precincts  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  which  it  had  been  in 
the  strenuous  times  of  Charles  I.  and  the  austere  period  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  terrace,  at  this  period,  rivalled  both  in  beauty 
and  in  gaiety,  in  the  picturesque  dresses  of  its  frequenters,  their 
lighthearteil    air    ami    the  wealth   of  colour    which    the  costumes    of 
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the  time  afforded,  the  luxury  and  loveliness  of  eighteenth-century 
France,  which  reached  their  zenith  in  the  sybaritic  fetes  in  the 
leafy  groves  and  gardens  of  Versailles. 

The  careless  monarch  was  a  man  of  some  taste,  and  though 
he  was  cynically  branded  as  a  man  who  "  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,"  he  did  some  excellent,  some 
dubious,  work  in  the  Castle,  employing  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
to  build  the  State  Apartments,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Denham,  causing  the  ceilings  to  be  decorated  with  the  cynically 
branded  "sprawling"  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,  two  Italian 
artists  of  somewhat  exuberant  methods,  and  encouraging  Grinling 
Gibbons  by  commanding  him  to  execute  the  fine  and  intricate 
carvings  on  walls  and  doors  and  chimney-pieces  which  remain 
to-day  as  witnesses  to  his  genius.  The  spirit  of  luxury  was  abroad 
at  the  Restoration  and  led  to  a  certain  sense  of  ornate  elegance 
and  dignity,  but  the  flamboyant  temperament  of  Charles  II.  caused 
him  to  treat  the  Castle  as  a  whole  with  poor  taste,  altering  its 
stately  if  rugged  aspect  in  effeminate  fashion,  smoothing  away  some 
of  its  asperities,  but  at  the  same  time  robbing  it  of  some  of  its 
dignity  and  beauty.  The  Castle,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  reached  a  stage  far  beyond  that  of  which  a  definition  might  be 
"faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null." 

The  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.  were  almost  without 
significance  in  the  story  of  Windsor  Castle,  and,  although  Queen 
Anne  resided  there  a  good  deal  she  did  little  or  nothing  to  the 
buildings.  Yet  to  her  we  owe  the  fine  avenue  in  the  Park,  originally 
known  as  the  Queen's  Walk,  but  latterly  as  Queen  Anne's  Ride, 
beyond  the  Double  Gates  in  the  Long  Walk. 

It  was  in  the  Castle  that  good  Queen  Anne  received  the  historic 
dispatch  from  Marlborough,  reporting  the  decisive  victory  of  Blenheim. 
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The  Duke  wrote  to  his  wife,  the  great  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borou^^h  :  "  I  have  not  time  to  say  more,  but  to  beg  you  will  give 
my  duty  to  the  Queen,  and  let  her  know  that  her  army  has  had 
a  glorious  victory.  M.  Tallard  and  two  other  generals  are  in  my 
coach."  This  wonderful  news  meant  rejoicing  for  the  nation  and 
honours  and  riches  for  the  Duke. 

Cicorgc  I.,  dapper  little  German  that  he  was,  and  George  II., 
true  son  of  his  father  in  his  unalterable  love  for  the  habits, 
customs,  and  people  of  his  native  land,  accepted  Windsor  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  part  of  the  appanage  of  the  English  Crown, 
hut  seldom  resided  there,  and  showed  but  tepid  interest  in  its 
past,  not  very  much  in  its  present,  and  none  at  all  in  its  future. 
The  result  was  that  when  George  III.  came  to  the  Throne  he, 
too,  accepted  it  as  it  stood  and  manifested  no  keen  desire  to  add  to 
its  dignity.  Indeed,  so  far  from  his  mind  was  any  idea  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  Berkshire  home,  or  of  himself  as  the  Royal 
master  of  a  stately  castle,  that  for  years  he  chose  to  live  his  quiet 
life  of  unpretentious  domesticity  in  the  Queen's  House,  a  roomy 
building  of  rather  barrack-like  appearance,  which  he  caused  to  be 
erected  as  more  in  harmony  with  his  simple  tastes  and  habits. 
Ikit  George  III.,  whose  religious  instincts  were  deeply  rooted  and 
undeniably  sincere,  took  much  interest  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
and  siKMit  time  and  thought  and  money  liberally  in  the  work  of 
its  restoration.  In  1796  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  made  generally 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  Castle  and  all  the  buildings  within 
its  precincts,  and  among  his  achievements  were  the  restoration  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  windows  and  the  application  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  to  much  of  the  l'pi)er  W'ard. 

Curiously  enough,  as  it  was  to  that  light-hearted  monarch 
King  Charles   II.   that  Windsor  Castle  owed  some  of    its  beautifi- 
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cation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so  it  was  to  King  George  IV., 
a  sovereign  whose  personal  tastes  were  luxurious  and  pleasure- 
loving  like  those  of  the  second  Charles,  that  Windsor  once  more 
owed  a  spell  of  restoration  and  of  added  stateliness.  Calling  to  his 
aid  Jeffry  Wyatt,  afterwards  to  be  created  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville, 
a  clever  architect  of  that  period,  George  IV.,  while  carefully 
conserving  all  that  was  noblest  and  most  picturesque  in  the  Castle 
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as  he  found  it,  added  many  features  to  it  which  gave  it  an  even 
greater  dignity.  Sir  Jeffry  was  a  man  of  culture,  well  qualified 
to  grasp  the  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  King,  and  he  carried 
them  out  with  a  skill  and  a  completeness  which  resulted  in  the 
magnificent  range  of  buildings  almost  precisely  as  they  stand 
to-day.  The  work  of  restoration  and  of  building  went  on  apace 
and  included  the  erection  of  the  handsome  entrance  called  George 
IV.'s  Gateway,  which  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  long  hill  which 
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leads  from  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  York  and  Lancaster 
Towers,  to  the  beautiful  Long  Walk,  which,  in  its  turn,  stretches 
away  to  the  Forest  and  terminates  in  the  hill  upon  which  stands 
the  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  IIL  Neither  King  George 
IV.  nor  his  architect,  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  had  a  grain  of  the 
iconoclast  in  his  composition.  The  aim  of  each  was  to  preserve 
or  restore  all  that  was  best,  and  to  add  nothing  but  what  would 
lend  new  dignity  or  new  beauty  to  the  fortress-home  of  the 
Kings  of  England.  In  this  laudable  ambition  George  IV.  was 
successful  to  a  degree  which  might  well  be  considered  to  atone 
for  the  dissipations  and  extravagances  of  Carlton  House  and  for 
the  follies  and  floridity  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  He  had 
found  in  Wyatville  a  genius  in  whom,  it  was  said,  were  united, 
"  those  rare  qualities  which  are  capable  of  reconciling  vastness 
with  convenience,  and  splendour  with  refinement." 

The  uneventful  reign  of  King  William  IV.  saw  a  continuance 
of  the  work  of  George  IV.  and  his  predecessors ;  while  Queen 
Victoria  also  did  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  Castle,  and  it 
was  in  licr  long  and  beneficent  reign  that  the  rude  grass-covered 
mound  which  led  up  to  the  great  Western  door  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  was  replaced  by  the  present  broad  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  the  picturesque  Horseshoe  Cloisters,  whose  quaint  old  houses 
are  occupied  by  the  choristers  of  the  Chapel  and  their  families, 
were  restored. 

Almost  too  recent  to  have  taken  their  place  in  history,  the  associa- 
tions of  Queen  Victoria  with  Windsor  are  too  intimate,  too 
personal,  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
lives  of  many  Royal  personages  happily  still  with  us,  to  be  dwelt 
upon  in  detail.  But  in  due  course  the  stor)-  of  Windsor  will  be 
enriched    by  the    chronicle    of   the    important  part  which    it  played 
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during  the  Victorian  Era.  To  Windsor  came  the  young  Princess 
Victoria  from  her  home  in  Kensington  Palace,  to  visit  George  IV. ; 
later,  it  was  to  Windsor  that  she  came  with  her  young  Consort, 
Prince  Albert,  after  their  happy  wedding,  and  as  the  years 
passed  by,  the  stately  rooms,  the  glorious  parks,  the  Chapel  of 
St.  George,  were  associated  with  the  childhood  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  with  the  weddings  of  some  of  them,  including  the  ever- 
memorable  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — afterwards  King 
Edward  VII. — with  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark;  the 
weddings  of  the  late  Princess  Royal  to  the  handsome,  stalwart 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  lived  to  be  for  so  brief  a  space 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  ;  of  the  late  Princess  Alice 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  of  Princess  Louise 
to  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  now  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Prince  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Albany,  to  Princess  H61ene  ot  Waldeck-Pyrmont ;  of 
Princess  Beatrice  to  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  It  was  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Castle  that  the  wedding  of  Princess  Helena  to 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  took  place,  on  July  5,  1866. 

In  1 86 1  the  great  tragedy  of  Queen  Victoria's  life  fell  upon 
her,  in  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  which  took  place  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  I  well  remember  the  solemn  awe  with  which,  as  a  child, 
I  listened  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell  which,  upon  that  dark  day  in 
December,  conveyed  the  sad  news  that  the  beloved  husband  of  the 
Queen  had  passed  to  "where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 

Upon  his  accession,  King  Edward  VII.  found  the  Castle 
complete,  and  made  no  changes  save  in  some  of  the  internal 
arrangements,  and  the  late  King's  precedent  has  been  followed  by 
his  Majesty  King  George  V.,  who,  with  Queen  Mary  and  their 
family,  is  making  Windsor  Castle  once  more  the  home,  par 
excellence,  of  our  Kings. 
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From  the  earliest  possible  date  after  his  Accession  to 
the  Throne,  Kin^^  George,  with  Queen  Mary,  made  it 
obvious  that  Windsor  Castle  would  be  used  as  a  Royal 
residence  more  frequently  than  was  the  case  during  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VII.  The  beautiful  gardens  and  parks 
and  the  curiously  happy  blend  of  the  stately  and  the 
domestic  which  makes  it  instinctively  regarded  as  a  home 
as  well  as  a  centre  of  state  ceremonial  and  a  symbol 
of  Imperial  dignity,  no  doubt  make  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  their  Majesties'  tastes  and  temperaments,  and  the  fact 
that  ihc  King  and  Queen  arc  the  parents  of  a  young 
family  to  whom  they  arc  devoted  supplies  yet  another 
reason  why  they  should  desire  to  spend  as  much  time 
at     Windsor    as     the     exigencies     of    their     position     permit. 

Even  before  their  Coronation  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  their  Majesties  had  paid  a  number 
of  brief  but  pleasant  visits  to  their  Berkshire  home,  and 
they  had  driven  from  the  Castle  to  Ascot  races  in  all  the 
time-honoured  picturesqueness  of  "  Ascot  State,"  to  the 
delight  of  thousands  of  their  subjects,  and  in  the  Throne 
Room  of  the  Castle,  on  June  loth,  the  King  had  installed 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  observing  all  the  ancient  pageantry  of 
past  centuries  and  taking  part  with  the  Queen  in  the  pro- 
cession to  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  the  religious  portion 
of  the  ceremonial  was  carried  out  with  all  due  traditional 
observances. 

Again,  after  the  strenuous  life  of  the  Coronation  week  and 
that  which  followed  it,  when  each  day  brought  its  dignified  but 
inevitably  onerous  duties,   it  was  to  Windsor  that    their  Majesties 
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and  their  family  returned,  on  Saturday,  July  8th,  glad,  without 
question,  to  know  that  at  the  end  of  their  triumphal  progress  by 
road  from  Slough  to  Windsor,  through  the  gaily  decorated 
streets  and  cheering  crowds  of  Eton  and  the  Royal  Borough, 
the  ancient  Castle  and  the  peace  of  its  quiet  home-life  awaited 
them,  a  veritable  haven  of  rest  after  the  happy  but  exhausting 
experiences  of  the  wonderful  fortnight  of  the  Coronation 
period  and  the  stately  ceremonies  and  brilliant  festivities  which 
must  make  its  record  for  all  time  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  picturesque  pages  in  the  great  story  of  the 
Empire.  And  it  is  to  Windsor  that  the  King  and  Queen  will 
turn  in  the  future,  when  opportunity  serves,  for  a  respite  from 
the  burden  of  their  ceremonial  life,  there  to  enjoy  with  their 
sons  and  daughter,  the  happiness  of  that  home-life  which  is  just 
as  dear  to  their  Majesties  as  it  is  to  the  humblest  of  their 
subjects,  and  forms  a  golden  link  between  the  Throne  and  the 
people  of  this  essentially  home-loving  nation. 

When  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  returned  to  Windsor  on 
July  8th,  his  Majesty  made  more  than  one  reply  to  addresses 
which  evidenced  his  keen  interest  in  both  the  Royal  Borough 
and  Eton,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  his  home  on  the 
Thames.  At  Eton  College,  the  King,  in  his  reply  to  the  address 
from  the  Fellows  and  Masters  of  the  historic  school,  said,  "  We 
count  upon  you  to  serve  us  still  further  by  fostering  in  those 
committed  to  your  care  a  standard  of  manliness,  knowledge, 
courtesy,  and  public  spirit,  which  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
renown  of  Eton,"  and  in  replying  to  that  of  the  scholars  and 
oppidans  his  Majesty  spoke  "  as  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  the 
College,"  reminded  them  that  they  "  enjoy  many  advantages "  in 
the  education  they  receive  and  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
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and,  further,  that  "The  Hritish  Empire  requires  at  the  present 
time  hard  service  from  all  its  sons,"  and  that  "  it  requires  the 
hardest  service  from  those  to  whom  most  has  been  given." 

Upon  reaching  Windsor  Bridge,  an  Address  was  presented  by 
Lord  Desborough  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames,  and  the  King,  in  his  reply,  said,  "The  Thames  is  the 
pride  of  every  Englishman  who  has  learnt  its  story  or  experienced 
the  fascination  of  its  summer  beauty.  The  upper  reaches,  which 
you  control,  contribute  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  our  people 
as  its  tidal  waters  serve  in  the  development  of  their  commerce 
and  industries." 

During  the  brief  sojourn  at  the  Castle  which  their  Majesties 
enjoyed  in  July  they  were  by  no  means  idle,  the  King 
holding  reviews,  in  Windsor  Park,  of  the  Territorials,  the 
Eton    College  Volunteers,    and    the   Boy   Scouts. 

That  both  the  King  and  the  Queen  will  be  closely  identified 
with  Windsor  during  their  reign  is  certain,  and  this  fact 
will  give  the  wonderful  old  Castle  yet  one  more  claim  to 
be    regarded   as   the  home   of  our   Kings. 

As  a  curious  instance  of  the  linking-up  of  the  remote  past 
with  the  very  up-to-date  present,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
the  first  aerial  postal  service  in  England  was  initiated  on 
Saturday,  September  9th,  191 1,  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  that  the  King's  mails  were,  for  a  limited  period, 
carried  to  Windsor,  by  aeroplane.  His  Majesty  displayed  much 
personal  interest  in  the  scheme  and  gave  permission  for  the  use 
of  the  Royal  grounds  as  the  terminus  of  the  service,  which 
had  London  for  its  starting-point.  The  descent  at  Windsor  was 
made  in   a  meadow  of  the  Shaw   Ivirm,   near   Frogmore. 

A    letter  could    be    sent  to   any  destination   by  aerial-post,  and 
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was  delivered  in  the  usual  way,  though  it  had  travelled  the  twenty- 
one  miles  from  London  to  Windsor  by  aeroplane.  One  of  the 
objects  was  to  further  the  science  of  aviation,  although  the  primary 
motive  of  the  scheme,  which  was  initiated  in  London,  was  to 
obtain  funds  for  a  group  of  charities.  The  Postmaster-General  and 
the  Home-Secretary  readily  agreed  to  co-operate  in  an  enterprise 
at  once  charitable  in  its  immediate  object,  of  peculiar  interest  in 
view  of  the  locality  concerned,  and  calculated  to  give  a  further 
stimulus  to  the  progress  of  aviation,  in  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  useful  directions  in  which  it  can  be  developed  and  employed. 

Special  collecting  boxes  were  placed  in  various  parts  of 
London  and  were  cleared  daily,  and  the  letters  were  dispatched 
from  the  Aerodrome,  at  Hendon.  4^*^!-^'  Ti 

Specially    designed    post-cards    and    envelopes   were    used,    and    i'^   ■i^'^.    S 
all  of  them  which  were  conveyed  by  the  Aerial  Post  bore  over  the     ,.«..;,.^^,.   '^ 
postage    stamp    the    special    post-mark,    "  First    United    Kingdom 
Aerial  Post,"  with  the  date  of  dispatch. 

The  first  batch  of  several  thousand  letters  and  post-cards 
was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Gustave  Hamel,  who  made  the  air-voyage 
in  about  ten  minutes,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  The  wind  was  unfavourable  on  the 
second  day,  Monday,  September  nth,  and  one  of  the  air-postmen, 
Mr.  Charles  Hubert,  fell  at  Hendon  and  fractured  both  legs,  but 
the  journey  was  accomplished  safely  by  two  other  aviators, 
Messrs.  Gresswell  and  Driver,  who  took  large  consignments  of 
letters  and  post-cards.  The  first  batch,  carried  by  Mr.  Hamel, 
included  a  letter  from  the  King,  many  addressed  to  His  Majesty, 
and  one  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  by  the  Suffragettes. 

The  charm  of  Windsor  Castle  remains  unbroken.     During  the 
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past  few  years  two  great  men  have  paid  tribute  to  it  with  Gallic 
grace.  M.  I''alliercs  is  said  t(j  have  remarked  that  there  is  no 
castle  in  r' ranee  so  splendid  as  Windsor,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  grand  and  beautiful,  adding  a  comment  similar 
to  that  attributed  to  President  Loubet,  that  there  is  only  one 
Windsor  in  the  world.  Years  before,  when  the  Tsar  Nicholas 
of  Russia  visited  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor,  he  told  her 
Majesty,  with  the  high  courtesy  for  which  he  was  famous,  that  it 
was  "worthy  of  her" — a  happy  phrase  which  suggests  that  the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  was  not  unfamiliar  with  Mistress 
Quickly's  order  to  the  fairies  of  Windsor  Park,  to — 

"  Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room  : 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  i)erpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  'tis  fit. 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it," 

The  town  itself,  too,  though  modernised  not  always  to  the 
enhancement  of  its  beauty,  is  very  different  from  that  which  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  Jonathan  Swift  referred  to  it  in 
his  "Journal  to  Stella"  as  "scoundrel,"  or,  later,  in  the  reign  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Georges,  when  mean  little  houses  were 
huddled  together  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Castle.  Neither 
Time  nor  change  can  rob  of  its  loveliness  the  fair  country  in  the 
heart  of  which  the  Castle  nestles.  In  the  spring,  when  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs  arc  burgeoning  into  blossom  ;  at  summer-time, 
when  the  land  laughs  with  flowers  in  the  sunshine;  when  autumn 
clothes  the  woods  in  royal  vestment  of  gold  and  red  and  russet- 
brown  ;  in  winter,  when  it  sleeps,  white  and  still  beneath  the 
purity  of  snow,  Windsor  is  ever  beautiful. 


JST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL 

TO  the  ordinary  visitor,  the  glorious  old  Gothic  building, 
St.  George's  Chapel,  which  hallows  by  its  presence  the  whole 
of  the  Castle  and  its  surroundings,  appeals  to-day  by  its  beautiful 
service,  of  which  the  musical  part  is  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom,  gaining  much  in  impressiveness  from  the  sheer 
stateliness  of  the  building,  with  its  carved  stalls  and  emblazoned 
banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  its  roof  panelled  and  en- 
riched with  heraldic  devices  in  their  proper  colours,  its  stained 
glass  windows  and  superb  reredos,  its  Royal  Closet,  with  richly 
carved  windows,  where  George  III.  worshipped  with  his  family, 
and  whence  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  years  of  her  mourning, 
witnessed  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  her  children.  But  to  many 
its  historic  associations  are  of  still  greater  interest.  In  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.,  for  example,  that  burly  monarch  provided  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  "  in  the  quere  of  the  college  of  Windle- 
sour,"  and  that  "an  honourable  tombe  should  be  sette  up,  which 
was  then  onward,  and  almost  ready,"  but  which  was  never  "seett 
up"  as  commanded  in  the  Royal  Will.  It  is  rather  pathetic  to 
think  of  that  memorable  monarch  in  the  life,  burly,  bluff  and 
blue-eyed,  gorgeously  clad,  a  debonair,  careless  figure,  yet  with  a 
dangerous  look  of  cunning  in  his  eyes  and  a  manner  that  augured 
ill  for  every  one  who  dared  to  thwart  him  in  his  will  or  stem  the 
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torrent  of  his  lawless  passion,  and  that  at  his  death  his  desire 
should  be  utterly  ignored.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  think  how 
closely  the  make-up  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  in  the  recent  pro- 
duction of  "King  Henry  VIII."  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  by  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree — himself  a  notable  stage  Wolsey — 
suggested  the  character  and  reproduced  so  faithfully  the  famous 
portrait  by  Holbein — a  portrait  in  which  every  side  of  the  Tudor 
King's  temperament  is  suggested  and  which  has  not  spared 
the  man  by  flattering  the  monarch,  for  Holbein  was  always 
artist  first  and  courtier  after. 

The  vision  of  Chaucer,  poet  and  restorer  of  the  Chapel,  rises 
before  us  as  we  enter  the  Cloisters  on  our  way  to  the  Chapel 
itself.  One  of  the  most  interesting  associations  of  the  old  Chapel 
is  that  with  the  poet-Clerk  of  the  Works,  who  is  vividly  described 
by  Ilepworth  Dixon  in  terms  which  call  up  his  personality  with 
unfailing  clearness. 

"A  round  and  buoyant  man,  with  drooping  and  reflective 
brows,  and  somewhat  elfish  cast  of  face,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
poet-laureate  and  master  of  the  King's  works,"  says  this  historian, 
adding,  "His  frame,  though  pliant,  budded  out;  more  like  the 
figure  of  an  Oxford  friar  than  that  of  a  trooper  who  had  ridden 
over  tented  fields,  and  borne  the  privations  of  a  foreign  jail.  A 
charm  of  charms  lurked  in  his  face ;  a  face  of  Saxon  pink  and 
white,  oval  in  shape,  with  strong  and  well-set,  short  upper  lip, 
quivering  with  hidden  mirth,  light  eyebrows,  and  a  line  of  pale 
moustache.  His  locks  were  silver-grey.  A  fringe  of  hair,  escaping 
from  his  hood,  hung  down  his  cheek  from  brow  to  car.  A  thin 
and  grey  moustache  curled  round  into  his  beard,  which  was 
bifurked  and  short.  The  countenance,  so  gentle  that  a  stranger 
might  have  called  it  feminine,  was  lighted  up  by  eyes  as   deep  as 
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night,  as  quick  as  fire ;  a  wondrous  pair  of  eyes,  in  which  the 
flame  was  never  latent  and  implied,  but  burning  with  a  steadfast 
glow.  Soft,  radiant,  frolicsome,  was  the  whole  impression  of  that 
face. 

"  Though  booted  as  a  king's  esquire,  the  poet  was  arrayed,  not 
in  a  soldier's  cap  and  coat,  but  in  a  hood  and  gown.  The  gown 
was  caught  in  slackly  by  a  belt.  Like  his  face,  the  rider's  body 
seemed  made  for  ease  and  thought ;  for  either  slow,  monotonous 
hours  of  prayer,  or  service  in  a  reader's  desk.  A  collar  passed 
about  his  throat.  His  gown  was  dark  in  hue  and  open  at  the 
breast.  A  string  hung  from  his  fingers ;  evidence  of  his  piety,  and 
perhaps  his  pilgrimage.  That  quaint  old  man  had  knelt  before 
the  martyr's  shrine ;  that  quaint  old  man  had  sung  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  And  he  was  like  the  fame  he  bore ;  in  spite  of  boot  and 
spur,  he  looked  from  head  to  foot  more  like  a  Benedictine  father 
than  a  trooper  from  the  camps  in  France."  ' 

But,  whether  an  adept  in  the  craft  or  not,  the  poet  came  to 
Windsor  in  the  days  of  Wykeham's  chancellorship,  with  the 
King's  commission,  given  to  him  by  his  Lancastrian  friends,  as 
master  of  his  Majesty's  works. 

Although  the  appointment  was  a  new  thing,  the  poet  was 
familiar  with  Windsor  Castle  and  with  life  at  Court.  He  had  been 
page  to  a  son  of  Edward  HL,  had  married  a  lady  in  attendance 
upon  Queen  Philippa,  had  witnessed  the  gallant  doings  at  the 
Castle,  written  poems  for  the  delight  of  the  Queen  and  the  Court, 
as  well  as  having  been  Ambassador  to  France  and  Italy,  taken 
part  in  various  campaigns  in  which  the  King  and  his  sons 
engaged,  and  played  the  part  of  soldier  in  the  expedition  to 
France   in    1359.     In    1374,    on   St.    George's    Day,  the  King  con- 

I  "  Royal  Windsor,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  5  and  6,  by  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
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fcrred  uix)n  him  by  a  patent  dated  from  Windsor,  the  office  of 
roct-Laurcatc.  It  was,  however,  not  until  1390,  when  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  had  sped  half  its  course,  that  the  soldier  was 
merged  in  the  Master  of  the  Works,  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  set 
about  his  task  of  rescuing  the  Chapel  from  impending  ruin. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Chaucer's  technical 
knowledge  of  architecture,  he  at  least  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  chapels  and  cathedrals  on  the  Continent,  while  his  nature 
and  training  must  have  been  in  some  sense  a  qualification  for  him 
to  deal  sympathetically  and  with  knowledge  with  a  petrified  poem 
such  as  this  most  noble  building. 

Some  centuries  later,  in  the  delightful  Diar)'  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
that  chronicler  of  all  things  great  and  small  with  which  he  was 
concerned,  records  that  in  February,  1665,  he  was  staying  at  the 
Garter  Inn  at  Windsor  with  a  friend,  and  that  Dr.  Childe 
"carried  us  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  there  placed  us  amongst 
the  knights'  stalls,  .  .  .  and  thither  came  cushions  for  us,  and  a 
young  singing-boy  to  bring  us  a  copy  of  the  anthem  to  be 
sung.  ...  It  is  a  noble  place  indeed,  and  a  good  quire  of 
voices."  With  his  quick  perception  of  details,  the  little  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  noticed  the  deep  bowing  to  the  altar  of  "the 
poor  knights  in  particular  "  ;  and  later  visited  "  the  most  romantesque 
castle  that  is  in  the  world,"  and  was  amazed,  as  so  many  are 
to-day,  by  the  glorious  view  from  the  Terrace  and  Walk. 

Coming  to  our  own  time,  those  who  know  the  St.  Georges  of 
the  later  Victorian  period  and  that  of  King  Edward  VII.  and 
King  George  V.,  and  may  have  taken  part  in  the  crush  at  the 
North  Door  for  the  Sumlay  afternoon  service,  when  the 
pushing  anil  hustling  were  suggestive  of  a  pit  crowd  at  a 
theatrical  prcmii^rc,  must  have  been  keenly    interested   in   some   of 
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the  pen-pictures  of  the  venerable  Chapel  and  the  Military  Knights 
given  in  her  clever  story,  "  Within  the  Precincts,"  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Clarence  Crescent, 
Windsor,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of  the  Royal 
Borough.  The  novelist  gave,  under  the  diaphanous  disguise  of 
St.  Michael's,  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Chapel  with  which 
Chaucer  had  so  much  to  do,  but  which,  in  her  time,  came  within 
the  province  of  a  big,  bearded,  amiable  Scotsman,  then  acting  as 
Clerk  of  the  Works. 

"  The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Michael's,"  said  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
"  stands  on  a  low  hill  in  a  flat  and  fertile  country.  The  holy 
places  which  are  sacred  to  the  great  archangel  seem  to  settle 
naturally  upon  a  mount ;  and  this,  one  of  the  noblest  structures 
consecrated  under  his  name,  had  all  the  effect  of  a  very  high 
elevation — so  widespreading  was  the  landscape  round,  so  vast  the 
sweep  of  plain,  fields,  and  woods,  great  parks  and  commons,  and 
gleaming  white  villages  like  ships  at  sea,  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  walls  and  terraces.  .  .  .  The  Abbey  was  as  splendid  as 
any  cathedral,  and  possessed  a  dean  and  chapter,  though  no 
bishop.  It  was  of  late  Gothic,  perpendicular  and  magnificent ; 
and  the  walls  and  towers  which  still  surrounded  it,  and  even  the 
old  houses  within  the  precincts,  were  older  still  than  the  Abbey, 
and  could  have  furnished  many  'bits'  to  make  the  heart  of  a 
mediaeval  architect  glad.  The  very  turf  which  filled  the  quad- 
rangle and  clothed  the  slope  of  the  Dean's  Walk  was  a  production 
of  centuries.  .  .  .  The  beautiful  church  was  the  chapel  of  an  Order 
of  knighthood,  and  opposite  to  it — forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
pile  of  buildings — was  a  line  of  small  ancient  houses,  forming  a 
kind  of  screen  and  inner  wall  of  defence  to  the  sacred  citadel, 
which  were  the  lodges  of  a   supplementary  order  of  pensioners — 
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Chevaliers  of  St  Michael — which  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
had  j^iveri  such  a  balance  as  the  Middle  Ages  loved,  of  Christian 
charity  and  help,  to  the  splendour  and  braggadocio  of  the  more 
glorious  knights.  Thus  the  little  community  which  inhabited  this 
noble  old  pile  of  buildings  was  varied  and  composite.  The  highest 
official  in  it  was  the  costly  and  aristocratic  dean,  the'  lowest  the 
lay-clerks,  who  were  housed  humlily  in  the  shadow  of  the  church 
in  a  little  cloister  of  their  own,  and  who  daily  filled  the  Abbey 
with  the  noblest  music.   .  .   . 

"The  Dean  himself" — how  well  some  of  us  remember  him, 
trudging  through  the  Windsor  streets  with  his  stout  walking-stick 
and  slouch  hat,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul — "was  of  a  great 
family,  and  belonged  not  only  to  the  nobility  but,  higher  still,  to 
the  most  select  circles  of  fashion,  and  had  a  noble  wife  and  such 
a  position  in  society  as  many  a  bishop  envied ;  and  among  his 
canons  were  men  not  only  of  family,  but  possessed  of  some  mild 
links  of  connection  with  the  worlds  of  learning  and  scholarship.' 

The  monument  in  the  Hastings  Chantry,  although  the  inscrip- 
tion is  couched  to  some  extent  in  the  formally  ornate  diction  of 
a  period  when  the  style  of  the  eighteenth-century  "  Dedication " 
still  affected  the  nineteenth-century  tribute  to  the  dead,  docs  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  rugged  but  high-minded  and  kindly 
Dean.  This  inscription  was  written  by  Dean  Vaughan,  after- 
wards Master  of  the  Temple,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  In  memory 
of  the  Hon.  and  very  Rev.  Gerald  Wellesley,  M.A.,  youngest  son  of 
Henr>',  I'irst  Baron  Cowley,  and  nephew  of  Arthur,  first  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;  for  three-and-thirty  years  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Queen  ;  for  eight-and-twenty  years  Dean  of  Windsor  and 
registrar  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ;    and  for   the  last 

'  "  Wilhiii  Uic  Frcciiicts. "     Hy  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.). 
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twelve  years  of  his  life  Lord  High  Almoner  to  Her  Majesty ;  born, 
October  31,  1809;  died,  September  17,  1882.  Trained  in  a  school 
of  duty  and  honour ;  wise,  true,  just,  magnanimous  ;  loving  mercy 
and  walking  humbly  with  his  God ;  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Queen  in  things  sacred,  and  found  his  reward  in 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  the  reverential  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  the  deep  gratitude  of  many  whose  interests, 
because  he  had  counted  them  worthy,  he  had  made  his  own." 

Another  interesting  monument,  of  modern  interest,  is  that 
erected  in  the  Braye  Chapel  to  the  young  Prince  Imperial  of 
France,  who  died  fighting  for  England  in  the  South  African 
campaign  in  1879.  It  bears,  in  addition  to  other  inscriptions, 
the  following  extract  from  his  will  :  "I  shall  die  with  a  feeling 
of  profound  gratitude  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  for 
all  the  Royal  Family,  and  for  the  country,  in  which,  during  eight 
years,  I  have  received  so  cordial  a  hospitality." 

The  chapels  and  chantries  within  St.  George's  form  a  curiously 
interesting  feature  of  the  ancient  building — the  Hastings,  built 
by  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lord  Hastings,  chamberlain  to  Edward  IV.  ; 
the  Lincoln,  where  rest  the  remains  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Lincoln 
and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  in  the  same  reign ;  the 
Oxenbridge,  erected  in  1522  by  Canon  John  Oxenbridge ;  the 
Aldworth,  built  by  Dr.  Oliver  King,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
the  Beaufort,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  containing  monu- 
ments to  Charles  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester,  1526,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  and  to  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  1699;  the 
Urswick,  named  after  Dr.  Christopher  Urswick,  Dean  of  Windsor 
and  collaborator  with  Sir  Reginald  Braye  in  completing 
St.  George's  Chapel  ;  the  Rutland  containing  a  monument  to  Sir 
George   Manners,    Lord    Roos,  in   the  reign   of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
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ihc  Lady  Anne,  his  wife,  niece  of  Edward  IV.  ;  and  the  Bray 
Chapel,  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  them  all,  for  to 
Sir  Reginald  Braye  was  due  the  great  work  of  the  completion  of 
St.  George's  under  Henr>'  VII.,  whose  friend  and  Prime  Minister 
he  was.  Sir  Reginald  was  also  responsible  for  the  splendid 
Ilcnr)'  VII.  Chapel  at  Westminster,  which  has  Ixen  called  "the 
most  eminent  ecclesiastical  ornament  in  the  Metropolis,"  as  well 
as  completing  the  building  of  St.  George's.  To  him  it  owes 
its  exquisite  roof,  described  by  an  authority  as  perhaps,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic  stone 
roof  in  existence. 

Sir  Reginald  was  second  son  to  Sir  Richard  Braye — or  Braie, 
or  Brey,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  the  name  ;  his  family 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  became  magnates  of  North- 
hampton and  Warwickshire.  He  was  both  warrior  and  states- 
man, helped  the  liarl  of  Richmond  to  ascend  the  throne  as 
Henr>'  VII.,  and  was  rewarded  by  rapidly  succeeding  honours: 
Knight  Banneret,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Sir  RLi^Miiald  fought  at  Bosworth  and  offered  to  his  victorious 
leader  the  crown  which  Lord  Stanley  had  found  on  the  field. 
Richard  III.  was  the  only  English  monarch  since  the  Conquest 
who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  second  who  fought  in  his  crown. 
"I  lis  crown  falling  off,"  says  Ilutton,  in  The  Battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  "  in  his  last  fiery  struggle,  was  taken  up  by  a  private 
soldier  who  contrived  to  secrete  it  in  a  bush  in  the  field.  .  .  . 
Being  discovered  it  was  delivered  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray ;  hence 
arises  the  device  of  a  crown  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  at  each  end 
of  Henry's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  the  pursuit 
was  over  Bray  delivered  the  battered  crown  to  Lord  Stanley, 
who    placed    it    on   Henr)''s    head."     Sir    Reginald    was,    too,    Con- 
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stable  of  Oakham  Castle  in  Rutlandshire,  joint  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Forests  south  of  Trent,  High  Steward  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  High 
Treasurer.  He  held  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  his  life  at  an 
annual  rental  of  three  hundred  marks  and  died  possessed  of 
large  estates,  although  he  was  so  just  an  administrator  that 
he  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  father  of  his  country." 

Sir  Reginald  Braye  succeeded  Bishop  Beauchamp  as  surveyor 
at  St.  George's,  gave  generously  to  the  cost  of  building  during 
his  life,  and  left  his  estate  charged  with  heavy  legacies  for  the 
continuance  of  his  work  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
dole  of  a  pound  each  for  thirteen  poor  men  and  women,  to  be 
given  to  them  at  "  the  dore  of  the  said  chapell."  His  Will  was 
dated  August  4,   1503,  and  he  died  the  day  after  he  signed  it. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  St.  George's  the  monogram  of 
Sir  Reginald,  and  his  badge,  an  instrument  to  break  or  bray 
flax  and  hemp,  are  depicted  on  numerous  mouldings  and  his 
Coat  of  Arms  on  carved  stone  shields.  Even  the  mouldings  of 
both  transepts  also  bear  the  constantly  recurring  badge. 

His  body  probably  rests  underneath  the  stone  which  is 
placed  over  that  of  Dr.  Waterland,  for  beneath  this  tomb,  when 
it  was  opened  in  1740,  was  found  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient 
form,  the  appearance  of  which  was  taken  to  indicate  that  it  was 
that  of  Sir  Reginald,  and  the  Dean  of  that  day  at  once  had  it 
arched  over  "  with  great  decency." 

Sir  Reginald  had  been  a  great  influence  for  many  years, 
bringing  about  the  union  of  Henry  VH.  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  thus  healing  the  breach  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  From  this  marriage  have  sprung  all 
the  monarchs  of  England  that  have  reigned  since  that  date. 
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The  Braye  Chapel  contains  a  mural  monument  to  Sir 
Reginald  with  the  inscription  "  Sir  Reginald  Braye,  K.G. 
Founder  of  this  chapel.  R.I. P."  It  was  erected  a  few  years  ago, 
and  above  it  is  hung  the  sword  of  the  Honourable  Edmund 
Verney  Wyatt-Iidgell,  Captain  of  17th  Lancers,  the  only  officer 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  July  4,  1879.  He  was  elder 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Braye  and  heir-apparent  to  that 
barony.  There  are  .several  interesting  monuments  in  the  Braye 
Chapel. 

Not  alone  the  odour  of  sanctity,  but  the  bouquet  de  Faristocratie 
pervaded  the  precincts  of  St.  George's  in  those  days,  and  is  not 
wholly  lacking  now,  but  when  Dean  Wellesley,  with  his  grufi 
manner  and  kindly  heart,  was  the  genius  loci,  the  dignity  of 
St.  George's  was  little  less  than  Royal.  The  Chapel  was  not  the 
rose,  but  it  lived  very  near  to  it  indeed.  At  that  time  the  pre- 
siding genius  in  the  organ-loft,  where  now  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  a 
worthy  successor,  reigns  supreme,  was  Sir  George  Elvey,  a  great 
musician  who  deemed  nothing  less  than  a  classic  or  Old  Master 
of  the  art  of  music,  worthy  of  the  famous  fane  which  was,  and 
is,  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Military  Knights,  who  live  in  the  quaintly  picturesque  row 
of  houses  in  the  Lower  Ward,  many  of  which  are  ivy-clad  and  all 
of  which  suggest  a  certain  modest  dignity  as  of  the  loyal  adherents 
of  a  great  monarchy,  have  always  been  a  fine  body  of  men,  officers 
and  gentlemen  to  their  finger-tips,  modest  as  they  are  brave,  but 
not  averse,  when  a  visitor  shows  a  genuine  interest  in  the  Knights 
and  the  service  they  have  seen,  to  fight  their  battles  o'er  again, 
yet  always  keeping  themselves  and  their  doings  in  the  background. 
The  medals  with  which  the  breasts  of  many  of  them  are  covered, 
especially   on   gala  days   or  when    some  special   ceremonial    in    the 
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adjacent  Chapel  calls  for  their  picturesque  presence  within  its  walls, 
tell  many  a  tale  of  heroic  courage  and  endurance  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing,  or  has  forgotten  if  it  ever  knew. 

There  is  no  remote  corner  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  Military 
Knights  of  this  or  former  generations  have  not  done  splendid 
service  to  their  country ;  in  the  torrid  heat  and  ever-present  dangers 
of  India,  among  the  barbarous  peoples  and  places  of  Africa  when 
it  was  in  saddest  truth  the  Dark  Continent,  in  scores  of  outlying 
yet  important  fragments  of  the  worldwide  British  Empire,  these 
grand  veterans  have  done  their  duty  at  the  risk  of  limb  and  life, 
and  there  is  not  and  never  was  one  who  had  not  richly  earned  the 
solace  of  this  haven  of  rest  in  the  evening  of  his  days.  Yet,  to  the 
last,  they  never  forget  that  they  are  soldiers,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  decrepit  indeed  before  they  failed  to  answer  to  the  call  of 
duty  as  promptly  as  Colonel  Newcome  said  "Adsum!"  when 
dying  in  the  old  Charterhouse. 

Many  artists  have  limned  the  loveliness  of  the  country  which 
lies  around  the  Castle  ;  painters  with  great  names,  not  lacking  that 
of  the  master-colourist,  Turner,  the  man  to  whom  light  and  the 
brilliant  or  sombre  hues  of  cloud  and  tree  and  river  became  in- 
spiration for  a  tone-poem,  but  who  was  also  the  most  wayward 
genius  in  the  English  chronicle  of  great  artists,  have  laboured 
lovingly  in  perpetuating  it  upon  canvas,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
exquisite  setting  stands  the  historic  Chapel,  an  inspiration  for  all 
time  and  an  unfailing  joy  to  lovers  of  noble  buildings  and  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  in  their  fullest  manifestation. 

For  many  who  are  not  yet  very  old  there  are  numbers  of 
personal  memories  of  events  which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  still  further  knit  up  St.  George's  with  the  history  of 
England.       I    remember    standing    as    a     small    boy    among    the 
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favoured  ones  on  Castle  Hill  as  the  wedding  procession  of  King 
Edward  and  (^ueen  Alexandra  passed  to  the  Chapel  on  the 
memorable  loth  of  March,  1863.  With  my  hand  clasped  tightly 
in  that  of  a  nurse,  I  stood  by  the  side  of  a  huge,  good- 
natured  Guardsman,  who  offered  us  this  coign  of  vantage,  and  I 
remember  how  beautiful  looked  the  young  Princess,  and  how  the 
crowd  was  so  dense  that  it  took  us  more  than  an  hour  to  make  our 
way  aftenvards  from  the  green  turf  within  the  great  iron  gates  down 
into  the  seething,  shouting  High  Street,  where  it  seemed  as  though 
all  the  world  were  mad  with  happiness.  In  later  years  I  saw,  too, 
something  of  the  marriages  of  Princess  Helena  to  Prince  Christian 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  took  place  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  of  Princess  Louise  to  the  fair-haired 
Marquess  of  Lome,  now  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and,  only  the  other 
day,  as  it  seems,  in  swift  sequence,  sad  and  stately  processions 
— the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria  and,  so  few  years  later,  that 
of  King  Edward  VH. —  scenes  which  left  indelible  impressions 
of  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  a  great  people  mourning  the  loss  of 
two  great  rulers,  moved  with  slow  and  solemn  dignity  along  the 
streets,  recalling  by  virtue  of  very  contrast  those  other  scenes, 
so  brilliant  and  so  joyous,  and  pointing  the  perennial  moral  of 
the  brevity  of  even  the  greatest  life,  the  evanescence  of  even  the 
most  glorious  episodes  in  human  story.  But,  the  historic  Chapel 
teaches  the  lesson  that  even  when  life  is  lost,  honour  remains, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  stalls  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  that  although,  when  a  member  of  the  Order  dies,  the 
banner  suspended  over  his  stall,  together  with  his  helmet,  crest, 
and  sword,  arc  solemnly  offered  up  at  the  altar,  the  engraved 
and  blazoned  plate  of  copper,  bearing  his  titles,  remains  in  his 
stall,  a  memorial  in  i)erpeluity  to  his  honour. 
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(It  was  from  the  Royal  Closet  on  the  right  that  Queen  Victoria  witnessed  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  March  lo,  1863,  and  many  other  historic  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  Royal  Family.) 
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One  of  the  old  customs  still  extant  at  the  Chapel  is  the 
service  of  "  Obiit "  Sunday,  which  fell  last  year  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  September,  when,  it  was  reported  in  the  Windsor 
Express,  a  large  congregation  attended  on  Sunday  morning, 
"  that  day  being  appointed  according  to  the  Statutes  of  Founda- 
tion to  be  observed  as  '  Obiit '  Sunday,  when  a  special  form  of 
service  is  observed  to  the  memory  of  the  pious  founders,  patrons, 
and  benefactors  of  the  Chapel,  a  list  of  whom  is  read  by  one 
of  the  Canons.  The  whole  service  is  a  very  appealing  one. 
Seated  in  the  choir  beneath  the  banners  of  the  present  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  as  one  hears  the 
list  of  benefactors  read,  of  sovereigns  from  Edward  the  Third, 
the  founder  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  down 
to  Victoria,  and  of  benefactors  down  to  the  revered  late  Dr.  Gee, 
and  the  splendid  history  of  England  which  is  embodied  in  the 
walls  of  this  splendid  collegiate  Chapel.  It  is  a  Chapel  which, 
as  the  Dean  of  Windsor  eloquently  remarked  in  his  sermon, 
should  be  held  most  dearly  and  lovingly  by  all  English  men 
and  English  women  as  a  place  for  holy  service." 

To-day,  as  for  many  generations,  the  ancient  Chapel  is  famous 
for  the  solemn  dignity  of  its  services,  the  beauty  of  its  music, 
and  its  intimate  association  with  the  most  important  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  For  those  within 
the  influence  of  its  dim,  religious  light,  its  grand  music,  its 
all-pervading  stateliness  and  solemnity,  the  hustling  world  is  for- 
gotten, the  spirit  of  the  place  weaves  a  spell  upon  the  impres- 
sionable mind  which  makes  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  Chapel  a 
memory  never  to  be  effaced. 

Perhaps  the  service  which  impressed  me  most  deeply  of  all 
the    many    notable    services    at    which    I    was    present    was   that 
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held  upon  a  Sunday  in  the  cheerless  month  of  February,  1872, 
after  the  recovery  of  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
from  the  attack  of  tyjjhoid  fever  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  very  gate  of  death.  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  every'  member  of  the  Royal  Family  present  at  the  time  in 
lingland,  took  their  j)laces  in  St.  George's  upon  that  memorable 
afternoon,  and  the  service  was  touching  to  the  last  degree.  I  sat 
close  to  the  choir,  then  mustering  some  of  the  finest  voices  in  the 
country.  Sir  George  Elvey  was  at  the  organ,  playing  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  the  anthem  was  the  exquisite  "  Thou  shalt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee."  The  solo 
was  sung  with  faultless  tenderness  by  Thomas  Dyson,  father  of  Sir 
Frederick  Dyson,  the  present  Mayor  of  Windsor,  and  a  tenor  of 
rare  gifts,  and  as  the  sweet  tones  of  his  perfect  voice  soared  up  to 
heaven  there  were  few  dry  eyes  amongst  the  congregation  which 
filled  every  part  of  the  building.  To  this  day  I  cannot  recall  the 
scene  without  emotion,  for  it  was  charged  with  that  rare  devotion 
and  fine  humanity  which  together  stretch  out  spiritual  hands  to  the 
divine. 

This  beautiful  service,  so  simply  human,  so  charged  with 
devotion  and  gratitude,  touched  me  far  more  than  did,  many  years 
later,  the  great  ceremonial  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  which  I  was  present.  There,  too,  the 
central  figure  was  pale,  fragile,  recovering  from  a  grave  illness 
which  had  threatened  to  end  in  a  national  calamity,  but  the 
jx)mp  and  circumstance  of  the  surroundings,  the  stately,  old-world 
pageantry,  the  gorgeous  vestments  and  multi-coloured  garb  of  high 
officials  of  Church  ami  State  ami  luany  other  notable  personages, 
UKule  the  Abbey  a  blaze  of  colour,  while  the  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
the  rich  diapason  of  the  organ,  gave  to  the  scene  an  all-|)ervading 
sense   of  state  and  splendour. 
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THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE 

GARTER 

RARELY,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country  in  which  old  institutions,  dignities,  traditions, 
once  regarded  as  almost  sacred  possessions,  were  held  so  lightly 
as  they  are  in  this  democratic  and  iconoclastic  twentieth  century. 
It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  at  a  time  when  every  one  lives  in  a 
glass-house,  when  Jack  is  rather  better  than  his  master,  when  science 
has  shattered  many  once-cherished  beliefs  and  illusions,  when  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  actions  of  public  personages  are 
displayed  and  commented  upon  without  reserve  or  restraint,  that 
positions,  institutions,  and  titles  should  lose  something  of  their  glamour, 
of  their  power  of  commanding  respect.  Yet,  if  there  is  one  honour 
which  still  retains  a  large  proportion  of  its  historic  distinction 
it  is  that  of  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  Very  ancient, 
very  stately  in  its  traditions,  the  blue  riband  of  the  Garter  is 
even  now  regarded  as  the  highest  mark  of  honour  and  of  friendship 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  bestow.  Frederick 
Locker,  singing  in  his  quaintly  graceful  way  of  the  finding  of  a 
silken  garter  with  which  a  girl  had  tethered  a  white  lamb,  while 
she  laved  her  feet  in  a  woodland  stream,  wrote  in  "Arcadia": — 

"  Dull  World  !     He  now  resigns  to  you 
The  tinsel  star,  and  ribbon  blue, 

That  pride  for  folly  barters ; 
He'll  bear  his  cross  amid  your  jars, 
His  ribbon  prize,  and  thank  his  stars 
He  does  not  crave  your  garters." 
SS 
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Hut  in  the  world  dT  realities  the  famous  Order  is  still  sought 
after  by  kings  and  princes  and  great  nobles  just  as  eagerly  as  it 
was  in  any  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  its  foundation, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  is  not  the  only  Knight  of  the  Garter 
jinnid  of  the  fineness  of  his  foot  and  ankle,  and  "always  caressing 
his  Garter-knee." 

Several  varying  versions,  or  theories,  of  the  founding  of  the 
Order,  arc  held  by  different  authorities,  but  no  matter  to  which 
king — Arthur,  Richard  Cocur  dc  Lion,  or  Edward  III.,  whether 
to  a  poet's  dream,  a  stern  incident  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
or  an  embarrassing  episode  at  a  court  ball — it  owes  its  being,  it 
is  correct  to  define  its  serious  and  enduring  purpose  by  declaring 
that  it  was  "to  put  in  mind  the  companions,  that,  as  by  their 
Order  they  were  joined  in  a  firm  league  of  amity  and  concord, 
so  by  their  garter,  as  by  a  fast  tie  of  affection,  they  were  obliged 
to  love  one  another.  And  lest  this  strict  combination  might  seem 
to  have  any  other  aim  or  end  than  what  was  honourable  and  just, 
as  to  the  said  king's  obtaining  his  kingdom  of  France,  &c.,  he 
caused  to  be  enamelled  on  the  said  garter  this  motto,  '  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense'  ('Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks'),  thereby  retorting 
shame  upon  him  that  should  dare  to  think  amiss  of  so  just  an 
enterprise;  and  signifying  that  the  magnanimity  and  bravery  of 
those  knights  whom  he  had  elected  into  this  Order,  were  such 
as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  the  quarrel  against  all  who 
thought  ill  of  it. " 

Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  in  treating  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  says 
that  Richard  is  supposed  by  .some  authorities  to  have  been  the 
founder.  "Yet,"  saith  the  oiii  chronicler,  adds  Mr.  Ivitchie.  "in 
the  very  l)ook  of  the  first  institution  which  William  Dcthick, 
Garter    Principal    King   of    Arms    (a    gentleman    vcr>'  studious    in 
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everything  relating  to  honour  and  the  nobility),  gave  me  a  sight 
of,  we  read  thus  :  '  When  King  Richard  led  his  armies  against 
the  Turks  and  Saracens,  Cyprus  and  Acre,  and  was  weary  of  such 
lingering  delay,  while  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  a  wonderful 
deal  of  trouble,  at  length,  upon  a  divine  inspiration,  (by  the 
apparition,  it  was  thought,  of  St.  George,)  it  came  into  his  mind 
to  draw  upon  the  legs  of  certain  chosen  knights  of  his,  a  certain 
tack  of  leather,  such  as  he  had  then  ready  at  hand,  whereby,  being 
reminded  of  that  future  glory  which  was  then  promised  them  if 
they  conquered,  it  might  be  an  incitement  to  push  them  on  to 
the  behaving  themselves  with  courage  and  resolution  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  who  had  such  variety  of  crowns  with  which, 
upon  several  accounts,  they  presented  and  honoured  their  soldiers, 
that,  by  instigations  of  this  kind,  cowardice  might  be  shaken  off, 
and  valour  and  bravery  might  arise,  and  start  out  with  more 
vigour  and  resolution.' " 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  Chronicles "  of  Froissart,  the 
foundation  is  attributed  to  Edward  III.,  and  described  with 
no  little  circumstantiality.  "  Kyng  Edwarde,"  says  Froissart, 
"  determined  to  make  an  order  and  a  brotherhoode  of  a  certain 
nombre  of  knyghtes,  and  to  be  called  knyghtes  of  the  blewe  garter  ; 
and  a  feest  to  be  kept  yerely  at  Wynsore  on  saynt  George's  day. 
And  to  begynne  this  order,  the  Kynge  assembled  togyder  erles, 
lordes,  and  knyghtes  of  his  realme,  and  showed  them  his  intencyon, 
and  they  all  joyously  agreed  to  his  pleasure,  bycause  thei  sawe  it 
was  a  thyng  moche  honourable,  and  whereby  great  amyte  and 
love  shulde  growe  and  increase.  Then  was  ther  chosen  out  a 
certayne  nombre  of  the  moost  valyantest  men  of  the  realme,  and 
they  sware  and  sayled  to  mentagne  the  ordynaunces,  such  as  were 
devysed :  and  the  Kyng  made  a  chapell  in  the  castell  of  Wynsore, 
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of  saynt  Gcorpc,  and  stablysshcd  ccrtaync  chanons  ther  to  serve 
(i()(l,  and  cndiiycd  them  with  fayre  rent.  Then  the  Kyng  sende 
to  puhlysshc  this  fccst,  by  his  heralds,  into  Fraunce,  Scotlande, 
Hurf^onc,  Heynault,  Flaunders,  Brabant  and  into  the  Impyre  of 
Ahnayne,  pyveng  to  every  knight  and  squyer  that  wolde  come 
t(i  the  sayd  fccst  XV  dayes  of  salve  conduct  before  the  fcest  and 
after ;  the  which  fccst  to  begynne  at  Wyndsore,  on  saynt  George 
day  nextc  after  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  M.CCC.XLIIII  and 
the  qucnc  to  be  ther  accompanyed  with  III.C  ladyes  and  damosels, 
all  of  noble  lynage,  and  aparcUed  accordingly." 

The  original  twenty-si.x  Knights  of  the  (iarter  were  King 
Edward  III.,  Prince  Edward  (the  Black  Prince),  Prince  Henry, 
(Duke  of  Lancaster),  The  Earl  of  Wanvick,  The  Captal  de  Buch, 
Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford,  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Roger  Lord  Mortimer,  John  Lord  Lisle,  Bartholomew  Lord 
Burghers,  John  Lord  Beauchamp,  Lord  de  Mohun,  Hugh  Lord 
Courteney,  Thomas  Lord  Holland,  John  Lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield, 
Sir  Richard  FitzSimon,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Sir  Thomas  XW^le,  Sir 
Hugh  Wrottesley,  Sir  Nestle  Loring,  Sir  John  Chandos,  James 
Lord  Audlcy,  Sir  Otho  Holland,  Sir  Henry  Eam  of  Brabant,  Sir 
Sanchio  d'Ambretcourt,  and  Sir  Walter  Pavely. 

It  was  when  Edward  came  to  Windsor  again  after  his  victories 
over  his  enemies,  that  he  determined  to  hold  a  Court  to  receive 
his  comrades  in  his  French  campaign,  and  to  found  a  special 
Order  of  chivalry  and  dedicate  it  to  St.  George,  the  patron-saint  of 
England,  and  the  King's  motive  was  dignified  and  worthy  alike 
of  the  originator  and  the  recipients  of  the  honour,  and  from  that 
day,  nearly  si.x  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  present  time,  the  blue 
riband  of  the  Garter  has  been  worn  by  some  of  the  bravest  and 
noblest  men  who  have  helped   to  make  histor)'.     In  his  Chronicle, 
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EDWARD    III. 
(From  an  oi^'ravhig  by  G.    Vcyliii,  after  an  ancient  painting  in    Windsor  Castle.) 
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Froissart  tells  a  story  of  King  Edward  and  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury with  a  fine  simplicity  which  in  itself  lends  dignity  to  the 
incident.  She  had  been  defending  her  castle  against  the  attack  of 
her  enemies,  but  "  as  soon  as  the  lady  knew  of  the  King's  coming, 
she  set  open  the  gates,  and  came  out  so  richly  beseen,  that  eveiy 
man  marvelled  of  her  beauty,  and  could  not  cease  to  regard  her 
nobleness  with  her  great  beauty,  and  the  gracious  words  and 
countenance  she  made.  When  she  came  to  the  King,  she  kneeled 
down  to  the  earth  thanking  him  of  his  succours,  and  so  led  him 
into  the  Castle  to  make  him  cheer  and  honour,  as  she  that  could 
right  do  it.  Every  man  regarded  her  marvellously  ;  the  King  him- 
self could  not  withhold  his  regarding  of  her,  for  he  thought  that 
he  never  saw  before  so  noble  nor  so  fair  a  lady ;  he  was  stricken 
therewith  to  the  heart,  with  a  sparkle  of  fine  love  that  endured 
long  after  ;  he  thought  no  lady  in  the  world  so  worthy  to  be 
loved  as  she.  Thus  they  entered  into  the  castle  hand-in-hand  ; 
the  lady  led  him  first  into  the  hall,  and  after  into  the  chamber, 
nobly  apparelled. 

"  Then  he  took  leave  of  the  lady,  saying,  '  My  dear  lady,  to 
God  I  commend  you  till  I  return  again,  requiring  you  to  advise 
you  otherwise  than  ye  have  said  to  me.'  '  Noble  prince,'  quoth 
the  lady,  '  God,  the  Father  glorious,  be  your  conduct,  and  put 
you  out  of  all  villain  thoughts.  Sir,  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 
ready  to  do  you  pure  service,  to  your  honour  and  to  mine.' 
Therewith  the  King  departed  all  abashed." 

In  such  reverence  and  with  such  high  devotion  did  the  Com- 
panions of  the  Order  hold  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  that  the  "  disgrading "  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  person  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  seems  nothing  less  than  a  tragic  episode  in  the  history 
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of  the  Order.  Throughout  the  centuries  the  Garter  has  been 
the  insignia  of  an  Order  which  has  represented  some  of  the  finest 
attributes  of  human  nature.  Thackeray  wrote  in  cynical  vein  of 
a  wealthy  nobleman  spending  half  his  life,  and  all  his  tranquillity, 
in  caballing  for  a  blue  riband,  and  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
an  old  Etonian,  penned  in  "Chivalry  at  a  Discount"  a  vivacious 
satire  of  some  imaginary  knights  of  old  : — 

"  Your  stalwart  chiefs  and  men  of  might, 

Though  fine,  poetic  sketches. 
Contrasted  with  a  modern  Knight, 

Were  sad,  unpolished  wretches ; 
They  learned,  indeed,  to  poise  a  dart. 

Or  breathe  a  bold  defiance. 
But  '  reading '  was  a  mystic  art. 

And  '  writing '  quite  a  science  !  " 

Rut  neither  of  these  satirists  need  be  taken  too  seriously, 
and  when  the  pages  of  history  arc  scanned  the  Most  Noble  Order 
of  the  Garter  is  found  to  have  proved  worthy  of  the  high  honour 
suggested  by  its  official  title. 

A  Windsor  chronicler,  of  comparatively  modern  times,  speaks 
slightingly  of  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Order  whom  he  had  seen  as  they  made  their  way  to  St.  George's 
Chapel,  but  criticism  of  that  sort  might  be  levelled  at  individual 
representatives  of  any  body  of  men,  at  any  period,  no  matter 
how  distinguished  they  may  have  been,  and  has  no  more  bearing 
upon  the  honour  and  high  worth  of  the  Order  than  has  Carlyle's 
cynical  j)icture,  in  Sortor  Rcsartus,  of  the  Duke  of  W'indlestraw, 
upon  the  essential  and  historic  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Let  historian,  satirist,  poet,  critic,  .say  what  they  may,  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  will  remain  "Most  Noble"  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 
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An  account  of  an  Installation  held  in  April,  1805,  is  interesting, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  representative.     It  is  written  : — 

"  This  splendid  ceremony  took  place  at  Windsor  on  April  23. 
At  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  the  procession  moved  from  the 
royal    apartments    in    the    following    order: — 

Kettle  Drums  and  Trumpets, 

Poor  Knights,  two  and  two. 

Prebends,  two  and  two. 

Pursuivants  and  Heralds,  two  and  two. 

Norroy,  King  at  Arms.     Clarencieux,  ditto. 

Knights,  elect,  having  their  Caps  and  Feathers  in  their  Hands,  viz. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Earl  of  Winchelsea. 

Earl  of  Pembroke.  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Duke  of  Rutland. 

Knight's  Companions,  viz., 

Camden. 
Earls — 

Spencer. 
Westmoreland.        Salisbury. 
Earl  of  Chatham. 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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Prince  William. 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Duke  of  Clarence. 


Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Duke  of  Sussex. 
Duke  of  Kent.       * 
Duke  of  York. 


Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Register  (the  Dean) 

Having  Garter  King  at  Arms  on  his  Right, 

and 

Deputy  Black  Rod  on  his  Left  Hand. 

The  Chancellor,  with  the  Purse, 
Having  on  his  Right  Hand  the  Prelate. 
Lord  Chamberlain.  The  Sword  of  State. 
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THE    SOVEREIGN. 

iHis  Train  borne  by  the  Marquises  of  Worcester  ]  g 
and  Tavistock. 
Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 
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Immediately  after  the  procession  of  the  knights  had  left  the 
royal  apartments,  her  Majesty  and  the  princesses  followed,  in  the 
following  order  : 

Her  Majesty,  attended  by  two  Gentlemen,  one  on  each  side. 

The  Princess  of  Wales. 
Princesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth. 
Princesses  Sophia  and  Sophia  of  Gloucester. 
Princesses  Amelia  and  Mary. 

"  After  whom  succeeded  fourteen  ladies,  dressed  in  garter-blue 
dresses,  trimmed  with  silver,  walking  two  and  two.  Her  Majesty 
and  her  royal  party  entered  the  Chapel  by  the  northern  gate,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  the  gallery  prepared  for  their  reception,  on 
the  right  of  the  altar.  The  royal  party  sat  in  a  line  along  this 
side-gallery,  the  Queen  at  the  extremity  on  the  left,  the  Princess 
Augusta  being  on  the  right  of  the  whole.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
sat  next  to  Her  Majesty,  then  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Sophia  of 
Gloucester,  Amelia,  Mary,  and  the  Princess  Sophia  next  to  the 
Princess  Augusta.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses  were  settled 
at  their  places  before  the  procession  entered. 

"The  procession  instead  of  entering  by  the  north  door,  passed 
on  to  the  southern  door,  through  which  it  entered,  and  passed  down 
the  south  aisle,  and  back  again  up  the  north  aisle  to  the  Chapter 
House,  the  organ  and  the  band  playing  the  march  in  'Hercules'; 
and  from  thence,  after  the  investiture  of  the  Knights  elect,  the 
procession  moved  down  the  north  aisle,  and  up  the  middle 
aisle  to  the  choir.  Here  the  ceremony  of  offering  up  the 
achievements  of  the  deceased  knights  was  performed,  whilst  the 
organ  and  the  band,  placed  in  the  organ-loft,  played  the  solemn 
dead  march  in  'Saul,'  and  the  dirge  in  'Samson.' 

"When    the   procession   advanced  into   the   choir.   His    Majesty 
took   his  seat   on   the  right  of  the  door,  opposite  the  altar,  in   the 
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Bishop's  box ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  door.  The  knights  elect,  after  having  been  separately  and 
successively  introduced  between  two  of  the  senior  members,  received 
their  robes  and  collars,  and  were  installed,  after  having  their 
admonitions  and  their  oaths  administered  to  them  by  the  Register, 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  &c. 

"  Divine  Service  then  commenced,  being  the  same  with  that 
used  in  St.  George's  Chapel  on  the  Obiit  Sundays. 

"  In  the  communion  service,  at  the  words  '  Let  your  Light  so 
shine  before  men,'  a  rich  cushion  and  carpet  were  spread  by  the 
officers  of  the  wardrobe,  on  which  His  Majesty  knelt  while  he 
made  his  offering ;  these  being  removed,  the  other  knights  made 
their  offering.     These  were  made  in  the  following  manner : 

"The  knights  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
altar,  two  at  a  time,  where  they  made  their  obeisance,  and  turned 
round  and  did  the  like  to  the  throne.  Then,  ascending  the  steps, 
they  uncovered  their  heads,  and  kneeled  on  the  two  crimson  velvet 
cushions  placed  near  the  railing  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  again 
bowed,  and  presented  a  silver  net  purse,  containing  ten  guineas 
and  ten  shillings,  to  the  Dean,  who  received  the  same  in  a  gold 
salver.  The  knights  then  arose,  bowed,  and  descended  the  steps, 
walking  backwards ;  when  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
they  bowed  again  to  the  altar  and  to  the  throne,  and  then  retired 
down  the  aisle  to  their  stalls. 

"The  solemn  service  finished  about  six  minutes  after  five 
o'clock,  when  the  Queen  arose,  and  passed  from  her  seat 
down  the  aisle,  and  out  at  the  northern  gate,  followed  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  Sophia,  and  Sophia 
of  Gloucester,  Mary,  and  Amelia ;  the  Duchess  of  York  was 
the     last     in    the    royal    party ;    the    maids    of    honour    followed. 
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The  Queen  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  were  each  escorted 
by  two  gentlemen  in  court  dresses,  and  the  other  ladies 
were  escorted  by  one  gentleman  each.  The  procession  of 
the  knights  reached  St.  George's  Hall  precisely  at  forty 
minutes  past  five.  His  Majesty  being  seated,  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  right  hand,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on 
the  right  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  his 
left,  the  rest  of  the  princes  took  their  seats  at  the 
royal  tal)lc  ;  in  all  ten.  The  knights  then  seated  themselves. 
The  dinner  commenced  about  six  o'clock,  previous  to  which 
the  Queen  and  the  Princesses  had  taken  their  seats  in 
the  gallery  of  the  western  side  of  the  hall.  The  knights' 
table  was  not  decorated  with  any  kind  of  framework  or 
ornaments,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  order  for 
distributing  the  fragments  among  the  populace.  When  the 
dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  a  variety  of  splendid 
ornaments  covered  the  table,  consisting  principally  of  several 
figures  of  knights  on  horseback,  composed  wholly  of  silver, 
surmounted  by  the  Star  and  Order  of  the  Garter,  in 
solid  gold.  Other  devices,  equally  rich  and  appropriate,  were 
introduced.  The  plate  on  the  King's  table,  consisting 
wholly  of  gold,  was  said  to  be  worth  ;^i  2,000.  This 
service  of  plate  was  made  for  George  I.  and  His  Majesty 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  e.xecution  and  moderate 
charges  of  the  goldsmith,  that  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented him  with  ;^50o  more  than  the  amount  of  his  bill. 
When  the  knights  had  dined,  the  Queen  and  Princesses 
retired  ;  and  then  the  company  invited  to  dine  at  the 
twenty-seven  tables  set  out  in  the  rooms  of  state,  sat  down  to 
table,     over     each    of    which    presided    lords    and    ladies    of    the 
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bed-chamber.  About  a  quarter  past  eight,  the  tables,  eighteen 
in  number,  which  had  been  previously  placed  in  the  Castle 
yard,  and  set  out  in  a  triangular  form,  were  covered 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  nine  hogsheads  of  ale 
were  placed  on  three  large  tables  or  benches.  During  the 
time  the  dinner  was  getting  ready  for  the  populace,  all 
the  gates  leading  into  the  Castle  yard  were  closed,  and 
sentinels,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  stationed  without  to 
keep  the  unruly  in  awe,  and  prevent  them  from  approaching 
too  near  the  entrances.  From  the  strict  discipline  kept  up,  the 
crowd,  which  was  very  great,  were  prevented  from  making 
a  general  rush  into  the  yard,  before  the  order  was  given  to 
admit  them,  which  would  infallibly  have  been  the  case,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Bow  Street  officers,  who  were  active  on  the 
occasion.  The  impatience  of  the  multitude  was  at  last  appeased 
by  the  gate  being  thrown  open  by  a  detachment  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  when 
they  poured  in  like  an  overwhelming  torrent,  and  bore  down 
everything  before  them.  The  scene  of  confusion  which  ensued 
exceeds  all  description,  every  one  being  more  anxious  to  plunder 
than  to  eat ;  they  carried  off  that  which  came  soonest  to  hand, 
whilst  the  less  robust  were  frequently  robbed  of  their  prey,  in 
retreating  to  a  place  of  safety.  From  the  windows  of  the  Queen's 
apartments,  the  King  and  Princes  of  the  blood  surveyed  the 
scene. 

"The  greatest  magnificence  of  dress  was  displayed  at  the 
drawing-room.  The  ball-room  was  thrown  open,  and  all  the  other 
rooms  of  state  about  ten  o'clock.  The  ball-room  is  that  with  the 
four  very  splendid  pier-glasses,  adorned  with  antique  silver  frames, 
which  cost  five   hundred  guineas  each    in  the  reign    of  George   I. 
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Underneath  these  glasses  are  four  square  silver  pier  tables,  two  of 
which  were  lately  brought  from  Hanover,  and  were  purchased  by 
George  II.  This  apartment  was  illuminated  by  three  silver  chande- 
liers, each  weighing  two  hundred-weight,  together  with  twenty-six 
silver  sconces.  Here  arc  two  fire-places,  on  each  side  of  which  is 
placed  a  silver  dog,  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  each. 
The  floor  was  painted  in  water-colours  ;  the  centre-piece  consisted  of 
the  Star  and  Order  of  the  Garter  on  each  side ;  at  equi-distances 
were  the  letters  G.R.  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  room  were 
trumpets,  French  horns,  and  other  appropriate  devices.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  martial  lines,  devices  of  the  Union,  &c. 

"  The  Queen's  presence-chamber,  which  has  lately  been  fitted 
uj)  in  a  rich  and  elegant  style,  with  crimson  velvet  hangings  and 
gold,  is  adorned  with  eight  massive  silver  chairs,  very  antique, 
being  a  present  from  George  II.  to  his  Queen,  Caroline.  This 
room  was  lighted  by  two  noble  glass  chandeliers,  of  peculiar  rich- 
ness and  lustre. 

"  We  do  not  view  the  ceremony  of  the  installation  as  one  of 
those  idle  ceremonies  which  may  amuse  the  eye,  but  do  not  interest 
the  heart.  The  chivalrous  solemnity  of  the  scene,  the  mixture  of 
piety  and  morality,  of  humility  and  heroism,  of  justice  tempered 
by  mercy,  of  firmness  of  mind,  softened  but  not  ener\ated  by 
gentleness  of  manners,  which  the  oaths  administered  to  the  knights 
inculcate,  arc  admirably  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith  as 
Christians,  and  to  increase  our  pride  as  Britons.  In  that  palace 
of  our  ancient  kings — in  the  ceremonies  of  that  institution  which 
has  ennobled  and  been  ennobled  by  its  members,  the  glorious  and 
immortal  periods  of  our  history  rush  upon  the  mind — Cressy  and 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt  are  there — the  spirits  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henrys  smile  and  hover  over  us,  and  promise  fresh   victories 


H.R.H.    PRINCE    ALBERT,   CONSORT   OF 
QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

(From  the  Memorial  Card  published  at  the  time  oj  his  death, 
December,   1861.) 
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over  that  power  which  crouched  beneath  their  arms ; — there,  too, 
we  see  our  good  old  King,  himself  descended  from  the  ancient 
stock,  animating  and  animated  by  the  scene — solemnising  those 
rites  which  impress  upon  the  heart  the  noblest  of  all  feelings, 
and  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties." 


DROLLS,    DWARFS,    AND   A    DEMON 

Drolls 

WIIl'^N  \vc  remember  the  popularity  of  the  Court  \'ck)\  in 
ahnost  every  reign,  and  also  his  undoubted  usefulness ; 
when  we  recoj^mise  that  it  was  often  his  mission  to  advise  as 
well  as  to  amuse ;  when  we  find  that  he  sometimes  acted  as 
counsellor  as  well  as  clown,  it  is  not  too  much  to  regard  him  as 
having  the  right  to  a  distinct  place  in  the  story  of  Courts  in  this 
and  other  countries.  In  his  graver  and  perhaps  more  valuable 
capacity  it  might  be  said  of  him,  adapting  to  his  personality  and 
pursuits  a  familiar  phrase,  that  fools  might  rush  in  where  courtiers 
and  statesmen  might  fear  to  tread.  From  very  early  days  the 
fool  was  almost  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  Court  as  the  throne 
upon  the  steps  of  which  he  sat,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  not  infrequently  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  Royal 
employer  were  not  merely  those  of  a  go-between,  a  fetch-and-carry- 
Jack,  a  purveyor  of  scandalous  gossip  and  the  latest  developments 
of  Court  intrigue,  or  a  laughter-maker.  Ujx)n  occasion  he  would 
give  sound  advice  and  shrewd  hints  which  might  save  a  reputa- 
tion or  possibly  a  life,  and  sometimes  he  would  be  employed  as 
an  informal  ambassador  entrusted  with  affairs  of  serious  import 
in  which  other  rulers  and  nations  than  his  own  were  concerned. 
From  fool  to  friend  was  but  a  short  step  in  the  days  of  old.  and 
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even  now  men  love  those  whom  they  can  laugh  both  with  and  at, 
if  the  latter  be  not  unkindly  or  in  deserved  contempt.  It  has 
been  said,  with  some  cynicism,  that  Kings  never  hear  the  truth, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  gladly  must  rulers  at 
all  periods,  remote  and  recent,  have  welcomed  as  a  member  of  their 
entourage  a  man  whose  position  enabled  him,  whether  jester  or 
trusted  servant,  to  blurt  out,  without  fear  of  giving  offence,  just 
what  was  in  his  mind,  to  bring  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air  of 
honesty  into  a  Court  which  might  be  reeking  with  the  miasmatic 
vapour  of  disloyalty  and  dishonour. 

In  the  standard  work  upon  Court  Fools,  by  Dr.  Doran,  that 
authority  emphasises  the  fact  of  the  real  importance  of  the  part 
often  played  by  the  Fool,  asserting  that  the  fool  of  merit  was  often, 
in  his  way,  the  ablest  man  at  Court,  and  points  out  that  Swift 
remarks — though  not  in  this  connection — that  "  as  in  Comedy  the 
best  actor  plays  the  part  of  the  droll,  while  some  second  rogue 
is  made  the  hero  or  fine  gentleman,  so  in  this  farce  of  life  men 
pass  their  time  in  mirth,  while  fools  only  are  serious."  A  case  in 
point,  showing  how  a  jester,  or,  to  be  precise,  a  Court  minstrel, 
served  King  Edward  IV.,  is  told  by  the  same  authority,  who  says : 
"The  King  was  in  the  North.  The  year  was  1470;  Edward  had 
just  quelled,  or  checked,  the  Lincolnshire  insurrection,  and  he  was 
passing  his  time  in  York,  in  gallantries  and  amusements,  while 
Warwick  was  proclaiming  Henry  VI.  One  night  his  Serjeant 
Minstrel,  Alexander  Carlisle,  rushed  into  the  room  where  the 
monarch  lay  in  bed,  and  bade  him  instantly  arise,  for  enemies 
were  abroad,  and  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  be  on  the  alert." 

It  is  on  record  that  the  brave  and  statesmanlike  personage 
William  the  Conqueror  numbered  among  the  members  of  his 
household    several    jesters,    who    were    treated    with    respect,    and 
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deser\xd  the  consideration  which  they  obtained.  One  of  them, 
Collet,  or  Gallet,  a  native  of  Bayeux,  hearing  of  a  conspiracy 
against  William's  life,  for  instance,  went  to  his  door,  and  roused 
his  master  out  of  his  sleep  by  beating  against  it  with  a 
hammer,  and  crying  out,  according  to  the  rhymed  edition  of 
the   story — 

"  Ouvrcz,  dit-il,  ouvrcz,  ouvrcz  I 
J  a  inorrcz  tout;  Icvcz,  Icvczl" 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  at  the  Court  of  the 
much-married  monarch  two  fools  whose  names  are  probably  the 
most  widely  known  in  the  whole  story  of  Court  jesters.  These 
were  Will  Somcrs — whose  name  is  spelled  variously,  after  the 
uncertain  fashion  of  the  old  days,  Somcrs,  Summers,  and  Sommers 
— and  Patch,  who  is  commonly  held  to  be  one  of  the  jesters 
attached  to  Cardinal  Wolscy  when  that  ambitious  priest  was  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  which  had  carried  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Some,  however,  have  thought  that  Patch  was  nothing 
more  than  a  generic  name  for  all  fools,  as  though  one  should  say 
Motley,  or  Clown.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  personality  of  Will  Somers  as  laughter-maker  to  the  Court 
at  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Henr>'  VIII.,  and,  according  to  one 
chronicler,  he  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  exactly  a  dwarf,  at  least 
a  man  of  quite  low  stature.  Under  an  old  portrait  of  this 
favourite  droll  of  Ilcnry  VMII.  aj)j)car  the  lines: — 

"  What  though  thou  think'st  mce  clad  in  strange  attire, 
Know  I  am  suted  to  my  ownc  descirc ; 
And  yet  the  characters  cicscrib'd  upon  mec, 
May  shcwc  thcc,  that  a  king  bcstow'd  them  on  mec. 
This  home   I   have,  betokens  Sommers  game  ; 
Which  s|)ortivc  t>"me  will  bid  thcc  rcade  my  name: 
All  wish  my  nature  well  agreeing  too, 
As  both  the  name,  and  tymc,  and  habit  doc." 
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It  is  said  of  Somers  that  he  would  set  the  Royal  table  in  a 
roar  by  grinning  through  the  arras  and  then  making  his  way  to 
the  table  "  in  such  a  rolling  and  antic  posture,  holding  his  hands 
and  setting  his  eyes,  that  is  past  describing,  unless  one  saw  him." 
He  was  a  good  friend  to  his  own  friends  and  used  his  influence 
with  his  hot-tempered  master  in  the  direction  of  at  least  occasional 
beneficence.  A  vivid  little  word-picture  of  Somers  is  given  by 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  describes  him  as  "a  small,  middle-aged 
personage,  with  a  physiognomy  in  which  good-nature  and  malice, 
folly  and  shrewdness,  were  so  oddly  blended,  that  it  was  difihcult 
to  say  which  predominated.  His  look  was  cunning  and  sarcastic, 
but  it  was  tempered  by  great  drollery  and  oddity  of  manner, 
and  he  laughed  so  heartily  at  his  own  jests  and  jibes,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  help  joining  him.  His  attire  consisted  of  a 
long,  loose  gown,  of  spotted  crimson  silk,  with  the  royal  cipher 
woven  in  front  in  gold  ;  hose  of  blue  cloth,  guarded  with  red 
and  black  cloth ;  and  red  cordovan  buskins.  A  sash  tied  round 
his  waist  served  him  instead  of  a  girdle,  and  he  wore  a  trencher- 
shaped  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  white  tufted  feather  in  it 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  horn.  He  was  generally  attended 
by  a  monkey,  habited  in  a  crimson  doublet  and  hood,  which  sat 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  played  very  diverting  tricks." 

Another  description  of  how  Somers  looked  at  Court  may  be 
gathered  from  an  item  in  the  Royal  accounts  of  the  period,  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  For  making  a  doublet  of  worsted,  lined  with  canvass  and 
cotton,  for  William  Somers,  our  fool.  Item,  for  making  of  a 
coat  and  cap  of  green  cloth,  fringed  with  red  crape  and  lined  with 
frieze,  for  our  said  fool.  Item,  for  making  of  a  doublet  of 
fustian,    lined   with    cotton    and    canvass,    for   our   said    fool.     For 
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makinp  of  a  coat  of  prccn  cloth,  with  hcKxl  to  the  same,  fringed 
with  white  and  lined  with  frieze  and  buckram,  for  our  fool 
aforesaid. " 

A  curious  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  great  Cardinal  held 
his  fool  Patch,  was  given  by  Wolsey  after  his  fall,  when,  choosing  a 
messenger  to  convey  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  King: — 

"  To  that  good  master  whom  I  have  hjvcd  more  than  myself, 
and  whom  I  have  well-served.  And  to  say  that  I  have  no  one 
now  to  convey  to  him  the  expression  of  my  gratitude" — noticing 
his  faithful  fool,  he  added  :  "  Hut  Patch,  my  fool,  who  is  with  me, 
will  l)c  my  interpreter  to  His  Majesty,  with  you,  my  good  Norris. 
I  give  him  to  I  lis   Majesty:  Patch  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds." 

The  portrait  of  Will  Somers  hangs  at  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  professional  fools  were 
held  by  their  employers.  It  is  recorded  that  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  men  of  means  and  consequence  kept  officers  for  the 
promotion  of  laughter  in  their  households,  and  especially  at  meals, 
one  an  impcrfect-wittcd  man,  or  fool,  whose  follies  were  deemed 
to  be  amusing;  he  wore  a  parti-coloured  dress,  including  a  cowl, 
which  ended  in  a  cock's  head,  and  was  winged  with  a  couple  of 
long  ears;  he  carried  a  stick  called  a  bauble,  terminating  in  an 
inflated  blatider.  The  other,  called  a  jester,  was  a  ready-witted, 
able,  and  perhaps  well-educated  man,  possessed  of  gifts  of  repre- 
senting character,  telling  droll  stories,  and  making  pointed  remarks, 
and  was  practically  companion  to  the  sovereign  or  noble,  and 
much  would  be  tolerated  from  him  which  would  have  been 
resented  if  said  by  any  one  but  a  chartered  buffoon.  As  Pepys 
said  of  Tom  Killigrew,  he  "hath  a  fee  out  of  the  wardrobe  for 
cap  anil  bells,  under  the  title  of  the  King's  Foole  or  Jester,  and 
may  revile  or  jcere    anybody,  the  greatest   |)erson,   without  offence, 
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by  the  privilege  of  his  place."  Even  the  terrible  Judge  Jeffreys 
took  an  official  jester  with  him  on  circuit,  and,  with  characteristic 
cynicism,  once  threw  him  the  "  pardon "  of  a  convicted  prisoner, 
that  the  "  fool "  might  sell  it  to  the  prisoner  s  friends. 

There  were  jesters  to  a  succession  of  Tudor  and  Stuart 
sovereigns,  and  in  more  modern  times  travelling  or  professional 
fun-makers  have  called  themselves  "  Queen's  Jesters,"  the  last 
of  them  being  Frederick  Wallett,  who  styled  himself  Jester  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

With  regard  to  the  licence  allowed  to  a  jester.  Dr.  Doran 
tells  how  Tom  Killigrew  would  appear  before  King  Charles  II. 
in  disguise.  Once  he  came  before  the  King  in  pilgrim's  garb 
of  "cockled  hat  and  shoon."  "Whither  away?"  asked  Charles. 
"I  am  going  to  hell,"  boldly  replied  the  Jester,  "to  ask  the 
devil  to  send  back  Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  England ;  for  as  to  his  successor,  he  is  always  employed  in 
other  business."  That  even  this  audacity  did  not  alienate  from 
him  the  goodwill  of  his  Royal  master  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Pepys  calls  Killigrew  "a  merry  droll,  but  a  gentleman  of 
great    esteem  with  the  King." 

It  may  well  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  olden  times 
there  were  fools  and  fools.  These  were  differentiated  by  an  inge- 
nious writer  as  follows  : — 

1.  "The  general  domestic  fool — 'a  buffonne,  or  counterfeit  foole.' 

2.  The  clown,  a  mere  country  booby,  or  a  witty  rustic. 

3.  The  female  fool,  who  was  generally  an  idiot. 

4.  The  city,  or  corporation  fool,  an  assistant  at  public  entertainments. 

5.  The  tavern  fool,  retained  to  amuse  the  customers. 

6.  The  fool  of  the  ancient  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  otherwise  the  Vice. 

7.  The  fool  in  the  old  dumb  shows,  often  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare. 

8.  The  fool  in  the  VVhitsun  ales  and  Morris  dance. 

9.  The  mountebank's    fool,  or,  Merry  Andrew." 
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Dwarfs 

1 1  i^  tliftkull  to  perceive  why  shortness  of  stature  should  fail 
to  command  rcsjx,*ct.  Nature,  it  has  been  said,  when  she  builds 
too  high,  sometimes  forgets  to  furnish  the  top  story.  Dwarfs,  on 
the  contrary,  have  frequently  been  almost  preternatu rally  acute. 
As  an  old  writer  has  said,  too,  "  the  elephant,  though  so  vast 
in  bulk,  is  not  more  curious  than  the  smaller  sort  of  insects, 
where  we  behold,  with  equal  pleasure  and  wonder,  the  springs 
of  life  act  in  those  narrow  and  strait  confinements,  as  regularly 
as  where  they  have  much  larger  room."  It  is  on  record  that 
Marius  Maximus  and  Marcus  Tullius,  though  each  only  two 
feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  were  Gentlemen  and  Knights  of 
Rome,  and  Alypius  of  Ale.xandria,  a  famous  philosopher,  was 
barely  eighteen  inches  high. 

One  of  the  most  famous  dwarfs  was  at  Windsor  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur)'  in  attendance  on  Henrietta  Maria,  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  This  quaint  little  fellow,  Jeffrey  Hudson, 
says  Dr.  Doran,  exercised  a  calling  not  unakin  to  that  of  a 
jester.  He  was  very  little  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  honour  of  Her  Majesty,  the  little  fellow  was  placed  in  a  pie 
upon  the  table,  and  when  the  crust  was  broken  he  stepped  forth, 
clad  in  a  suit  of  miniature  armour,  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the 
amused  and  wondering  Queen.  On  another  occasion,  at  a  Court 
Masque,  the  King's  gigantic  porter,  William  Evans,  drew  out  of 
one  pocket  a  long  loaf,  and  little  Jeffrey,  instead  of  a  piece  of 
cheese,  out  of  the  other. 

That  Hudson,  despite  his  diminutive  stature,  must  have 
possessed   some   dignity  and  courage,  is  proved    by  the  incident  in 
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which,  after  emerging  from  a  violoncello  case,  he  accused  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  high  treason.  King  Charles  II.  labelled 
the  gallant  little  dwarf  a  Don  Quixote  in  decimo-octavo,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  portrait  was  painted  by  no  less  illustrious  an  artist 
than  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck. 

Charles  I.  had  yet  another  dwarf,  a  man  who  was  distinguished 
for   other   things   than    his    diminutive   stature.     This  was  Richard 
Gibson,  a  clever  painter,  who  studied  the  work  of  Sir  Peter  Lely 
with  such  success  that  he  eventually  made  some  name  as  an  artist. 
Page,   at   first,  to   a   lady  at   Mortlake,  who   perceived   his   artistic 
bent  of  mind  and  paid  for  him  to  be  instructed,  he  was  afterwards 
page    to    King    Charles,    and,    in   due   time,   was   married,    in   the 
presence    of    his    Royal    master,    to    Mistress    Anne    Shepherd,   a 
petite  lady  who  was  Court   dwarf  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and, 
like   himself,   was   only   three   feet   ten    inches   in   height.      Gibson 
became   a  great   favourite   at  Court,  and  it  is  said   that  so  highly 
were  his  pictures   held  in  esteem  by  the  King  that   His    Majesty's 
admiration  of  one  particular  work,  the  man   and   lost   sheep,    was 
the  cause  of  another  artist's   death.     The  theory  would  seem   well- 
nigh  incredible,  although   the  limits  of  the  effect   of  the  passions, 
not    excluding   jealousy   or   mortification,    upon   the   bodily  health, 
are  even  to-day  undefined  and  indefinable,  but  the  tragedy  was  due 
to  the   mislaying  of  the   picture  by   the  other  artist,   who,    being 
unable    to   produce    the   work    when    called    upon    by    the    King, 
incontinently  hanged  himself.     The  little  husband  and  wife  had  a 
family  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom,  of  proper  stature,  lived  to 
maturity.     The  artist-page  himself  attained  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
and  his  wife  lived  until    1709,  when  she  died  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-nine.     Waller's  verses,    "  On   the   marriage   of  the   Dwarfs," 
were  singularly  graceful  and  sympathetic,  and  showed  how  tenderly 
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a   poet  can  present  as   an  advantage   that   uhich    is    in    its  essence 
a  misfortune  : — 

"  Design,  or  chance,  makes  others  wive  : 
But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive ; 


Ah,  Chloris,  that  kind   Nature  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  severed  us, 
Creating  for  ourselves  us  two, 
As   Love  has  me  for  only  you." 


A  Dmmon 
The  Demon  associated  for  all  time  with  Windsor  is,  of  course, 
Heme  the  Hunter,  who,  Mr.  Ritchie  suggested,  must  have  already 
belonged  to  the  antique  world  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  "The 
poet,"  he  declared,  "would  not  have  made  the  satyrs  and  fairies 
dance  round  about  the  self-given  gallows  of  a  park-keeper,  who 
tucked  himself  up  to  one  of  its  branches,  on  a  mere  matter  of 
business  ;  nor  would  the  said  satyrs  and  fairies  talk  of  their 
midnight  dance  round  any  tree  of  recent  celebrity  as  a  thing  of 
custom. 

"  Away ;  disperse :  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  Hunter,  let  us  not  forget." 

The  whole  scene  refers  to  some  bygone  date,  which,  whatever 
ma)  have  been  its  acted  circumstances,  was  rendered  poetical  by 
the  veil  of  distance 

"And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expression  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  sec ; 
And,  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,'  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white  : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroider)', 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery." 


HERNE   THE   HUNTER   APPEARING   TO   HENRY   VHI.   ON 
THE    NORTH    TERRACE,    WINDSOR    CASTLE. 

By   Giori;c  Ci  uikshaiik. 
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It  is  at  least  incontrovertible  that  the  grimly  picturesque 
conception  of  the  supernatural  hunter  with  his  coal-black  horse, 
his  hounds  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  his  branching  horns,  has  done 
yeoman  service  to  poet,  dramatist,  romancer,  and  artist.  Not 
Shakespeare  alone,  who  immortalised  him  as  he  immortalised  Sir 
John  Falstaff  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  but  later  writers 
have  found  inspiration  in  the  idea  of  this  weird  man  or  demon. 
Even  to-day,  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frogmore,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  the  imagination  should  conjure  up  visions  of  the 
spectral  rider  who,  in  the  flesh,  if  rumour  or  romance  is  not 
wholly  without  foundation  in  fact,  was  more  or  less  associated  with 
the  story  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Mistress  Anne  Bullen.  The 
figure  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  grotesque,  yet  invested  with  a  certain  sug- 
gestion of  the  dignity  of  the  supernatural,  was  turned  to  exceptionally 
effective  account  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  his  illustrator,  George 
Cruikshank,  in  more  than  one  passage  and  picture  in  the  memor- 
able historical  novel  by  the  former.  One  of  the  most  striking 
passages  is  that  in  which  takes  place  the  meeting  of  the  King  and 
Heme  the  Hunter  upon  the  North  Terrace  in  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  which  the  artist  has  represented  with  a  marvellous 
sense  of  the  irresistible  and  awe-inspiring  forces  of  Nature,  and 
the  terror  of  the  supernatural.     The  romancer  says : — 

"  Henry  paced  slowly  to  and  fro,  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
peril  he  ran — now  watching  the  lightning  as  it  shivered  some  oak 
in  the  Home  Park — or  lighted  up  the  wide  expanse  of  country 
around  him — now  listening  to  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery,  and 
he  had  just  quitted  the  western  extremity  of  the  terrace,  when  the 
most  terrific  crash  he  had  yet  heard  burst  over  him.  The  next 
instant,  a  dozen  forked  flashes  shot  from  the  sky,  while  fiery 
coruscations   blazed   athwart  it ;   and   at    the   same   moment   a  bolt 
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struck  the  W'ykcham  Tower,  beside  which  he  had  been  recently 
standing.  Started  by  the  appalling  sound,  he  turned  and  beheld 
uj>on  the  battlcmcntcd  parapet  on  his  left,  a  tall  ghostly  figure. 
wh(jse  antlered  helm  told  him  it  was  Heme  the  Hunter.  Dilated 
against  the  flaming  sky,  Ihc  j)roportions  of  the  demon  seemed 
gigantic.  His  right  hand  was  stretched  forth  towards  the 
king,  and  in  his  left  he  held  a  rusty  chain.  Henry  grasped  the 
handle  of  his  sword,  and  partly  drew  it,  keeping  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  figure." 

More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Ainsworth  wrote  and 
Cruikshank  drew  this  striking  incident  of  romance,  and  Heme's 
Oak  has  long  been  numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  I 
remember  well  the  destruction  of  the  historic  tree  after  a  great 
storm,  which,  if  it  were  not  the  instant  cause  of  its  disappearance, 
made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  removed.  So  the  famous  oak, 
or  all  that  was  left  of  it,  was  felled,  and  a  number  of  small 
mementoes  were  made  from  its  wood,  Queen  \'ictoria  herself  having 
a  cabinet  or  casket  car\'ed  from  it  by  which  the  uncanny  story  of 
the  Demon  huntsman  was  perpetuated.  To-day  there  are  but  few 
who  believe  in  the  supernatural,  at  all  events  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  haunted  tree  and  a  spectral-figure  riding  madly  through 
a  forest,  but  the  story  of  Heme  the  Hunter  has  been  for  centuries 
one  of  the  legends  of  Windsor,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  displaced 
so  long  as  romance  and  history  are  permitted  to  walk  hand-in-hand 
for  an  occasional  hour  through  such  leafy  byways  as  may  still 
be  found  to  mitigate  the  practical,  prosaic,  and  austerely  strenuous 
high-road  of  life  in  an  age  of  solid,  but  sometimes,  stolid,  progress. 
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THE  beauty,  the  majesty,  the  historic  interest  of  Windsor  and 
its   environment,    have   inspired   poets   and   been   associated 
with   art   in   its   many   manifestations   for  centuries.      Shakespeare 
made   it    immortal    in    "  The   Merry  Wives   of   Windsor,"   and   at 
their  various  periods  and  in  their  various  ways,  Denham,  Otway, 
Pope,   Shelley,   and  writers  of   a   later   day  whose  names  are    not 
so  familiar,  have  found  inspiration  in  the  Castle,  the  Thames,  the 
Forest,   and    the    manifold    beauties,    legends,    and    stories   of    the 
royal  town  and  its  associations.     Of  the  three  more  remote  poets. 
Sir  John  Denham,  who  wrote  his  famous  poem   "  Cooper's   Hill," 
in    1643,  was  the  most  intimately  connected  with  Windsor  Castle, 
as,  after  being  Governor  of  Fareham  Castle  for  King   Charles  I., 
he    attended    Charles    H.    in    his    period    of    exile    and,   after   the 
Restoration,  was  knighted  by  that  monarch  and  appointed  surveyor- 
general  of  the  royal  buildings,   an  honourable  post  which  he  was 
not   destined   to  hold  for  long,  as  in    1668   his   death   took   place. 
Writing  at    Cooper's    Hill,    a   beautiful    spot    in    Windsor    Forest, 
where  he  had  made  his  home,  the  poet-dramatist  says : — 

"Windsor  the  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells. 
Beauty  with  strength)  above  the  valley  swells.  .  .  . 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud, 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load, 
Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears 
But  Atlas  only,  which  supports  the  spheres." 
79 
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Curiously  apt  as  well  as,  in  its  formal  way,  impressive,  is  the 
little  uord-picture,  and,  in  dwelling  upon  Runnymcdc,  of  Magna 
C'harta  renown,  he  says  with  equal  felicity  that  here — 


"  Fair  Liberty,  pursued,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  Power,  here  turn'd,  and  stooti  at  bay  ;  .  .  . 
Here  was  that  Charter  scal'd  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down  : 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
The  happier  style  of  king  and   subject  bear  : 
I{a|j|)y  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty  and  subjects  love." 


The  chill  formality  of  the  earlier  lines  is  redeemed  by  the 
epigrammatic  force  and  fine  feeling  of  the  last,  and  Denham  must 
for  ever  remain  associated  with  the  capitulation  of  King  John 
after  his  unwilling  ride  from  Windsor  to  meet  the  barons  who 
were  in  revolt. 

When  we  pass  on  to  Thomas  Otway,  another  poet-dramatist, 
more  famous  in  the  latter  capacity  than  was  Denham,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  tragedy,  "  V^enicc  Preser\'ed," 
as  well  as  of  "  Alcibiades  "  and  "Don  Carlos,"  which  brought  him 
a  certain  measure  of  fame,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  to  whose  memory  Otway  dedicated  his  poem  in  the 
fulsome  manner  of  the  period.  Otway,  who  was  born  in  1651,  was 
first  an  actor,  then  a  dramatist  and  poet ;  he  won  the  patronage 
of  the  Harl  of  IMymouth,  which  may  account  for  the  flamboyant 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  second  Charles,  and,  after  a  spell  of 
service  with  the  King's  army  in  Flanders,  returned  to  England 
and  to  poverty,  dying  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  in  dire  straits,  at 
a  tavern  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  same  year  as  his  sovereign,  1685. 
The  poem  itself  has  many  points  of  beauty,  though   to  the  modern 
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taste  the  general  style  savours  of  the  affectation  which  was  the 
vogue  in  poetical  effusions  of  that  era.  His  dedication  of  the 
Windsor  poem  is  interesting  and  characteristic. 

"To  the  immortal  fame  of  our  late  dread  Sovereign  King  Charles  II.  of  ever  blessed 
Memory  ;  and  to  the  sacred  Majesty  of  the  most  august  and  mighty  Prince  James  II.  now 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.,  this  following  Poem  is  in  all  humility  dedicated  by  his  ever  devoted  and 
obedient  Subject  and  Servant, 

Thomas  Otway." 

"Then  in  his  mind  the  beauteous  model  laid, 
Of  that  majestic  pile,  where  oft,  his  care 
A-while  forgot,  he  might  for  ease  repair : 
A  seat  for  sweet  retirement,  health,  and  love, 
Britain's  Olympus,  where,  like  awful  Jove, 
He  pleas'd  could  sit,  and  his  regards  bestow 
On  the  vain,  busy,  swarming  world  below. 
E'en  I,  the  meanest  of  those  humble  swains. 
Who  sang  his  praises  through  the  fertile  plains, 
Once  in  a  happy  hour  was  thither  led. 
Curious  to  see  what  Fame  so  far  had  spread. 
Then  tell,  my  muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  find, 
Worthy  thy  song,  and  his  celestial  mind. 

'Twas  at  that  joyful  hallow'd  day's  return. 
On  which  that  man  of  miracles  was  born. 
At  whose  great  birth  appear'd  a  noonday  star. 

Which  prodigy  foretold  yet  many  more; 
Did  strange  escapes  from  dreadful  Fate  declare, 

Nor  shin'd,  but  for  one  greater  king  before. 
Though  now  alas  !   in  the  sad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from  it  rise. 

"For  this  great  day  were  equal  joys  prepar'd. 
The  voice  of  triumph  on  the  hills  was  heard  ; 
Redoubled  shoutings  wak'd  the  echo's  round. 
And  cheerful  bowls  with  loyal  vows  were  crown'd. 
But,  above  all,  within  those  lofty  towers. 
Where  glorious  Charles  there  spent  his  happy  hours, 
Joy  wore  a  solemn,  though  a  smiling  face ; 
'Twas  gay,  but  yet  majestic  as  the  place  ; 
Tell  then,  my  muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  find 
Worthy  thy  song,  and  his  celestial  mind. 
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"Within  a  gate  of  stren^h  whose  ancient  frame 
Has  outworn  Time,  and  the  records  of  Fame, 
A  reverend  dome  there  stands,  where  twice  each  day 
Assembling  projihcts  their  devotions  pay, 
In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  king, 
The  cornet,  flute,  and  shawme,  assisting  as  they  sing. 


"  Within  this  dome  a  shining  chapel's  raised. 
Too  noble  to  be  well  describ'd  or  prais'd. 
Before  the  door,  fix'd  in  an  awe  profound, 
I  stood,  and  gaz'd  with  pleasing  wonder  round, 
When  one  approach'd  who  bore  much  sober  grace, 
Order  and  ceremony  in  his  face  ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  courteous  squire,  observing  how  amaz'd 

My  eyes  betray 'd  me  as  they  wildly  gaz'd. 

Thus  gently  spoke :  '  Those  banners  rais'd  on  high, 

Betoken  noble  vows  of  chivalry  ; 

Which  here  their  heroes  with  religion  make. 

When  they  the  ensigns  of  this  order  take.' 

Then  in  due  method  made  me  understand 

What  honour  fam'd  St  George  had  done  our  land  : 

What  toils  he  vanquish'd,  with  what  monsters  strove  i 

Whose  champions  since  for  virtue,  truth,  and  love, 

Hang  here  their  trophies,  while  their  generous  arms 

Keep  wrong  supprcst,  and  innocence  from  harms.' " 


The  poet  then  turns  moralist,  and,  like  a  forebear  of  Young  or 
Crabbe,  preaches  his  little  sermon  upon  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness.  Vanitas  vanitaium  might  have  been  the  te.xt  of  the 
following  little  homily  in  verse,  inspired  by  the  contrast  between 
the  gallant  splendour  of  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
suspended  above  their  stalls  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  the 
squalid  destiny  of  the  hatchments  which  had  been  removed 
after  the  death  of  their  owners  and  huddled  away  in  ignominious 
confusion. 
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"  1  turn'd  round  my  eyes,  and,  lo,  a  cell, 
Where  melancholy  ruin  seem'd  to  dwell, 
The  door  unhing'd,  without  or  bolt  or  ward, 
Seem'd  as  what  lodg'd  within  found  small  regard. 
Like  some  old  den,  scarce  visited  by  day. 
Where  dark  oblivion  lurk'd  and  watch'd  for  prey. 
Here,  in  a  heap  of  confus'd  waste,  I  found 
Neglected  hatchments  tumbled  on  the  ground  ; 
The  spoils  of  Time,  and  triumph  of  that  fate 
Which  equally  on  all  mankind  doth  wait : 
The  hero,  levell'd  in  his  humble  grave. 
With  other  men,  was  now  nor  great,  nor  brave  ; 
While  here  his  trophies,  like  their  master,  lay, 
To  darkness,  worms,  and  rottenness,  a  prey. 
Urg'd  by  such  thoughts  as  guide  the  truly  great, 
Perhaps  his  fate  he  did  in  battle  meet ; 
Fell  in  his  prince's  and  his  country's  cause  ; 
But  what  his  recompense?     A  short  applause. 
Which  he  ne'er  hears,  his  memory  may  grace, 
Till,  soon  forgot,  another  takes  his  place." 

Turning  from  this  depressing  but  in  its  way  salutary  spectacle, 
Otway  found  a  more  inspiring  subject  in  the  great  Round  Tower 
which  rises  above  the  Keep,  and,  incidentally,  paid  tribute  to  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Constable  of 
Windsor  Castle. 

"Beyond  the  Dome  a  lofty  tower  appears. 
Beauteous  in  strength,  the  work  of  long-past  years. 
Old  as  his  noble  stem,  who  there  bears  sway. 
And,  like  his  loyalty,  without  decay. 
This  goodly  ancient  frame  looks  as  it  stood 
The  mother  pile,  and  all  the  rest  her  brood. 
So  careful  watch  seems  piously  to  keep. 
While  underneath  her  wings  the  mighty  sleep  ; 
And  they  may  rest,  since  Norfolk  there  commands, 
Safe  in  his  faithful  heart  and  valiant  hands." 

Again,  the  "  monumental  hall,"  St.  George's  Hall,  in  which  the 
great   Garter  ceremonials   and   banquets   were,  and   still   are,  held, 
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tempted  his  muse  to  laudatory  efforts  which  in  these  prosaic  days 
may  seem  extravagant,  but  which  were  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Restoration  romanticism  : — 

"Where  England's  triumphs  grace  the  shining  wall, 
When  she  led  captive  kings  from  conquer'd  Gaul. 
Here  when  the  sons  of  Fame  their  leader  meet, 
And  at  their  feasts  in  pompous  order  sit. 
When  the  glad  sparkling  bowl  inspires  the  board, 
And  high-raised  thoughts  great  tales  of  war  afford. 
Here  as  a  lesson  may  their  eyes  behold 
What  their  victorious  fathers  did  of  old  ; 
When  their  proud  neighbours  of  the  Gallic  shore 
Trembled  to  hear  the  English  lion  roar. 
Here  may  they  sec  how  good  old  Edward  sat, 
And  did  his  glorious  son's  arrival  wait, 
When  from  the  fields  of  vanquish'd  France  he  came, 
Follow'd  by  spoils,  and  usher'd  in  by  Fame. 
In  golden  chains  he  their  quell'd  monarch  led." 

The  reference  to  the  great  King  to  whom  the  Castle  owed  so 
much  would  assuredly  be  fastened  upon  by  cheap  humourists  if  it 
had  been  used  to-day,  yet  then  it  was  as  sincere  a  tribute  as  was 
the  expression  "glorious  son,"  used  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  Ot\vay, 
forgetting  nothing,  pays  a  careful  compliment  to  the  love  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  arts  and  graces,  as  exemplified  by  his  employ- 
ment of  the  much-criticised  V'^errio  and  Laguerre  who  painted  the 
Windsor  ceilings,  while  suggesting  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Mall  the  presence  of  the  Monarch  and  his  Queen,  Catherine 
of  Portugal. 

"  Let  the  dread  monarch  on  his  throne  appear. 
Place,  too,  the  charming  partner  of  it  there. 
O'er  his  their  wings  let  Fame  and  Triumph  spread. 
And  soft-cy'd  Cupids  hover  o'er  her  head  ; 
In  his,  paint  smiling,  yet  majestic  grace, 
But  all  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  her  face. 


SOME    BAXTER    MINIATURE    PICTURES  of  the  LATE    QIJEEN    VICTORIA 

AND  PRINCE  ALBERT,  WINDSOR  CASTLE,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  OSBORNE, 

AND  BALMORAL. 

the    lids    of    ivory    needle    boxes 


(These    pictures   were   originally    designed    fo 


of   th. 


use   as    little    panels    inserted 
:   early  Victorian   period.) 
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Then  from  the  different  corners  of  the  earth 
Describe  applauding  nations  coming  forth, 
Homage  to  pay,  or  humble  peace  to  gain, 
And  own  auspicious  omens  from  his  reign." 

After  Thomas  Otway  came  Alexander  Pope — a  poet  of 
altogether  different  calibre,  but,  despite  the  perfection  of  form 
shown  in  his  polished  verse,  not  guiltless  of  artificiality,  for  the 
carefully  calculated  effects  and  foppish  airs  and  graces  of  his  work 
would  impel  a  reader  to  instinctively  envisage  the  writer  clad  in 
satin-skirted  coat  and  lace  ruffles  even  had  he  lived  to-day. 
In  writing  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  recently-published  "  Life," 
Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  speaks  of  Pope's  style  in  comparison  with 
Goldsmith's,  and  says  that  the  glitter  in  the  lines  of  Goldsmith's 
"The  Traveller"  and  "The  Deserted  Village"  is  the  glitter  of  a 
limpid  flowing  brook,  not  of  the  huge  mirror  in  which  one  seems 
to  be  looking  when  reading  "  Windsor  Forest " — a  differentiation 
showing  keen  discrimination  in  the  critic.  Yet,  Pope's  measured 
lines  can  never  be  forgotten  when  the  poetry  of  Windsor  is  under 
consideration,  despite  Mr.  Moore's  dictum  that  it  was  through  the 
adoption  of  the  mirror  system  that  Windsor  Forest  "  became  a 
shrubbery,  with  a  rustic  arch  here  and  there,  built  up  of  poles 
sawn  into  lengths  and  nailed  together  according  to  scale." 

Alexander  Pope  certainly  painted  his  "Windsor  Forest"  in  the 
finished  manner  of  an  experienced  and  industrious  artist  rather 
than  with  the  hasty  but  brilliant  brush  of  an  impressionist : — 

"Thy  forests,  Windsor!   and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  Monarch  and  the  Muse's  seats, 
Invite  my  lays.     Be  present,  sylvan  maids  ! 

***** 
"  The  Groves  of  Eden  vanish'd  now  so  long, 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song : 

6* 
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These,  were  my  breast  inspired  with  equal  flame, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  them  in  fame. 
Here  hills  and  vales,  the  wcxxlland  and  the  plain, 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again  ; 
Not  chaos-like  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd, 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confus'd : 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  tho'  all  things  difTer,  all  agree. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  op'ning  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 
Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend  : 
There  wrapt  in  clouds  the  blucish  hills  ascend. 
Ev'n  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 


Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains. 

And  peace  and  plenty  tells,  a  STUART  reigns. 

Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  gloomy  waste. 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey. 
And  kings  more  furious  and  severe  than  they  ; 
Who  claim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods, 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods." 


The  "mirror"  method  is  perhaps  even  more  apparent  in  some 
later  passages,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  which  Pope  apostrophises 
the  Thames  : — 

"  Thou  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods  ! 
With  joyful  pride  survcy'd  our  lofty  woods  : 
Where  tow'ring  oaks  their  growing  honours  rear, 
And  future  navies  on  thy  shore.s  apjjcar, 
Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  her  streams  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  giv-es. 
N"  seas  so  rich,  so  gay  no  banks  ap{)ear. 
No  lake  so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  clear." 
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The  courtier  as  well  as  the  poet  is  to  be  found  in  the  verses 
in  which  Pope  reviews  in  concise  but  graceful  fashion  some  salient 
points  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Castle  : — 

"  Here  noble  SURREY  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
SURREY,  the  GRANVILLE  of  a  former  age: 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance, 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance : 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tun'd  his  lyre, 
To  the  same  notes,  of  love,  and  soft  desire  : 
Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow, 
Then  fiU'd  the  groves,  as  heav'nly  Mira  now. 

"Oh,  would'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bore, 
What  kings  first  breath'd  upon  her  winding  shore, 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  ador'd  remains 
In  weeping  vaults  her  hallow'd  earth  contains ! 
With  Edward's  act  adorn  the  shining  page, 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  thro'  ev'ry  age, 
Draw  monarchs  chain'd,  and  Cressy's  glorious  field. 
The  lilies  blazing  on  the  regal  shield : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Verrio's  colours  fall, 
And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall. 
Still  in  thy  song  should  vanquish'd  France  appear. 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 

"  Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry  mourn. 
And  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o'er  the  Martyr-King  the  marble  weeps. 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-fear'd  Edward  sleeps: 
Whom  not  th'  extended  Albion  could  contain, 
From  old  Belerium  to  the  northern  main, 
The  grave  unites ;   where  ev'n  the  Great  find  rest, 
And  blended  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest! 

"  Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known, 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  un-inscrib'd  the  stone) 
Oh  fact  accurs'd  !   what  tears  has  Albion  shed, 
Heav'ns,  what  new  wounds !   and  how  her  old  have  bled ! 
She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  death  expire. 
Her  sacred  domes  involv'd  in  rolling  fire, 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wars, 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  length  great  Anna  said,  '  Let  Discord  cease ! ' 
She  said,  the  world  obey'd,  and  all  was  Peace ! " 
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All  who  love  the  exquisitely  melodious  poetry  of  Percy  Bysshc 
Shelley  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  at  one  period 
he  made  his  home  at  Bishopsgatc,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
after  a  tour  along  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  a  visit  to 
Clifton,  he  rented  a  house  on  Bishopsgate  Heath,  on  the  borders 
of  Windsor  Forest,  where  he  "enjoyed  several  months  of  com- 
parative health  and  tranquil  happiness." 

Inspired  by  the  genius  loci,  and,  it  may  be,  by  gratitude  for 
benefit  received  from  the  health-giving  air,  the  calm  and  restful 
beauty  of  the  leafy  woods,  he  wrote  of  the  Forest  with  all  the 
melody  that  was  his  own,  and  all  the  keen  perception  and 
appreciation  of  Nature  which  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
displayed  in  writing  of  the  sea.  There  is  not  in  Shelley's  lines 
the  cumulative  force  lent  by  alliteration  to  the  sea-poems  of 
Swinburne,  but  the  picture  which  they  paint  is  lucid  and  alluring, 
like  all  the  work  of  the  author  of  "  Queen  Mab "  and  "  To  a 
Skylark,"  and  he  shows  us  in  his  own  medium  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  oak  expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms  ;  of  the  over- 
arching pyramids  of  tiic  tall  cedar,  and  of  the  ash  and  the  acacia 
floating  like  clouds  in  an  emerald  sky. 

In  the  sphere  of  pure  romance,  no  episodes  in  the  chronicle 
of  Windsor  fire  the  imagination  more  quickly  than  the  stor)'  of 
the  passion  of  the  liarl  of  Surrey  for  the  I\air  Geraldine,  and  that 
of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  for  the  I^dy  Joan  Beaufort,  who  in 
due  time  became  his  Queen.  These  two  love-stories  have  been 
often  told  but  never  lose  their  charm,  for  they  were  in  simple 
truth  the  love-stories  of  two  poets — poets  who  in  "  An  Eleg)'  on 
Windsor, "  and  "  The  King's  Quair,"  j>oured  out  their  hearts  in 
words  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries  and 
promise  to  be  as  enduring  as  the  story   of  the   Castle   itself.     The 
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Earl  of  Surrey,  familiar  with  Windsor  from  his  boyhood,  when 
Henry  VIII.  called  him  there,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  to  be  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  King's  son,  the  eleven-year-old  Duke 
of  Richmond,  was,  even  as  a  boy,  a  notable  figure,  son  of  illus- 
trious parents,  and  himself  handsome  and  gallant  in  appearance 
and  a  master  of  all  the  arts  and  sports  which  belonged  to  his 
rank  and  gentle  breeding.  He  was  painted  by  Holbein,  garbed 
in  a  suit  "  pinched  in  with  stays,  a  jerkin  with  its  puckerings 
rendering  the  shoulders  of  exceptional  breadth "  ;  his  shirt  and 
ruffles  are  of  black  and  white  lace,  he  wears  a  scarlet  cap  adorned 
with  a  white  feather,  and  the  costume  itself  is  scarlet,  as,  too,  are 
the  leggings,  stockings,  and  shoes.  The  young  Earl  is  shown 
wearing  a  gilt  sword  with  a  red  leather  scabbard,  a  chain  of  gold 
is  round  his  neck,  and  on  the  right  side  is  a  dagger  in  a  gilt 
case — a  gallant  figure,  in  truth,  courtier-like  and  noble  to  the  last 
degree. 

In  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  famous  poem  he  reviewed  his  earliest 
association  with  the  Castle,  as  well  as  recounting  his  love  for  the 
Fair  Geraldine,  and  opened  his  "Elegy"  with  a  memory  of  his 
companionship  with  the  King's  young  son  : — 


So  cruel  prison,  how  coulde  betyde,  alas, 

As  proude  Windsore !  where  I  in  lust  and  joye, 

With  a  kinge's  sonne  my  childishe  yeares  did  passe, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sonnes  of  Troye. 

When  eche  swete  place  returned  a  taste  full  sower : 
The  large  grene  courtes  where  we  were  wont  to  rove, 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  mayden's  tower, 
And  easie  sighes,  such  as  men  draw  in  love : 

The  statelie  seates,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue. 
The  daunces  shorte,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
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With  wordcs  and  lookes  that  tigers  could  not  rue. 
When  each  of  us  did  picade  the  other's  right 


The  gravel  ground,  with  sieves  tied  on  the  hclme, 
On  fomyngc  horse,  with  swordcs  and  friendly  hartes, 

With  chcarc  as  though  one  should  another  whclme, 
Where  we  have  fought  and  chased  oft  with  dartea. 


The  secret  groves,  which  oft  wc  made  resounde 
Of  plca-sant  playnt,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise, 

Recording  ofte  what  grace  eche  one  had   founde, 
What  hope  of  specdc,  what  drede  of  long  delayes. 


The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  boltcs  with  grene, 
With  rayncs  avaylcd,  and  swiftly-breathed  horse, 

The  cryc  of  hounds,  and  merry  blastcs  betwene. 
When  we  did  chase  the  fearful  harte  of  force. 

The  wide  vales  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  night. 
Wherewith,  alas !    revivcth  in  my  brest 

The  swete  accord !    such  slepes  as  yet  delight : 
The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest." 


The  heroine  of  Surrey's  verse  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Geraldi  family  of  Florence.  It  was  the  King 
who  gave  her,  because  of  her  flower-like  loveliness,  the  name 
of  Fair  Geraldine.  By  the  desire  of  her  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Kildare,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  brought  up  as  the  companion  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  and  wxs  appointed, 
later,  to  be  one  of  the  attendants  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Who  was  Surrey's 
Fair  Geraldine?  is  answered  very  explicitly  by  Mepworth  Dixon, 
who  tells  of  the  tomb  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  George's  choir,  bearing 
the  effigies  of  Edward  de  Clinton  and  his  wife,   Elizabeth. 
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"Edward  de  Clinton  was  a  sailor;  one  of  a  band  of  heroes 
which  included  Effingham,  Drake,  and  Raleigh,"  and  became 
in  time  lord-admiral,  knight  of  the  Garter,  privy  councillor,  and 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  when  he  died  Queen  Elizabeth  honoured 
him  with  burial  in  St.  George's.  And  Lincoln's  wife,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  was  kin  to  the  Queen,  her  mother  being  first  cousin  to 
Edward  V.  and  to  Elizabeth  of  York.  "Ties,  old  and  new, 
connected  her  with  Windsor.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  her  fathers 
had  been  lords  of  Eton  and  Burnham,  and  co-partners  in  the 
manor  of  Old  Windsor  and  in  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
Norman  Keep.  The  district  was  identified  with  her  race.  Yet 
her  best  claim  to  sepulture  in  St.  George's  Chapel  has  not  yet 
been,  named.  That  Lady  lying  in  alabaster,  in  the  Lincoln 
Chapel,   was   Fair  Geraldine."  ' 

A  Royal  poet  whose  name  will  for  ever  be  linked  with  Windsor 
was  James  L  of  Scotland,  who  was  imprisoned  there  in  the  Round 
Tower  or  Keep,  or,  possibly  in  the  Devil  Tower,  for  years,  beguiling 
the  time  by  adding  to  the  rich  storehouse  of  English  poetry  that 
veritable  literary  treasure,  "  The  King's  Quair." 

Although  King  James  of  Scotland  was  brought  prisoner  by 
Henry  V.,  first  to  Nottingham  Castle  and  then  to  Windsor,  his 
captivity  had  nothing  degrading  or  even  painful  about  it,  for  he 
was  treated  with  all  courtesy  and  consideration  and  his  confinement 
mitigated  by  hunting  in  the  Forest,  joining  in  the  knightly  games 
at  the  Castle,  and,  above  all,  by  much  study  and  the  writing  of 
the   verse   which    ranks    him   among  the  great   poets   of    his    era. 

From  the  Devil  Tower,  King  James  overlooked  the  garden  in 
which  the  ladies  of  the  Court  habitually  walked,  among  them 
being   the  Lady  Joan    Beaufort,  cousin  to  the  King,  and  a  girl  of 

>  "Royal  Windsor,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  118.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  (Hurst  and  Blackett). 
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irresistible  beauty.      Her   poct-Iover  writes  of  her  in  "  The  King's 
Quair" : — 

"  Her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fret  wise  couched  with  pearly-white, 
And  (jrcat  balls  levening  as  the  fire, 
With  many  an  emerald  and  fair  sapphire  ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white  and  blue." 

And  he  laments  his  captivity  which  keeps  him  from  her  side: — 

"  To  sec  her  past,  and  follow   I   nae  might, 
Mcthought  the  day  was  turned  into  night." 

James  was  a  king's  son,  and  when  brought  to  Windsor  was 
actually  a  king,  and,  although  Henry  V.  could  not  give  him  his 
freedom,  he  treated  him  more  as  a  Royal  and  honoured  guest  than 
as  a  prisoner,  and  even  created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

The  description  of  his  first  sight  of  Lady  Jane  is  exquisite  in 
its  spontaneity  and  naturalness : — 

"  And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again, 
Where,  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower, 

Full  secretly,  now  comyn  her  to  'plain. 
The  fairest  or  the  freshest  young  flower. 
That  ever  I  saw,  mcthought,  before  that  hour, 

For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  did  start 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart" 

Very  beautiful,  too,  and  full  of  shrewd  perception,  is  the  Royal 
poet's  picture  of  an  arbour  in  the  garden  of  the  Keep: — 

"  Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  tower's  wall, 
A  garden  faire,  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  arbour  green,  with  wandle  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  leaves  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet 

That  lyf  was  none,  walking  there  forbye, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 
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So  thick  the  branches  and  the  leaves  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 

And  midst  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe,  green,  sweet  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without 

The  boughs  did  spread  the  arbour  all  about," 

In  the  world  of  Art,  the  fine  collection  of  paintings  to  be  found 
in  Windsor  Castle  must  always  take  high  rank,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  owes  its  formation  largely,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  taste,  not  always  in  the  case  of  the  second  Charles  beyond 
reproach,  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  In  the  personal  and 
anecdotal  field  it  is  interesting  to  recall  what  Ritchie  wrote  about 
Verrio,  the  man  of  whom  Charles  II.  thought  so  much,  but 
whose  "  saints  "  and  other  flamboyant  details  of  decorative  schemes, 
have  often  been  subjected  to  sharp  criticism.     Mr.  Ritchie  says  : — 

"  Verrio  was  extravagant  and  imprudent ;  he  kept  a  splendid 
table,  and  was  constantly  in  debt.  After  the  death  of  the  King, 
he  met  another  liberal  patron  in  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  at  Burleigh  for  twelve  years.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stamford,  his  prodigality  left  him  no  good  reputation,  although 
the  earl  allowed  him  a  handsome  salary,  provided  him  with  a 
table,  a  coach,  and  several  servants.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
on  very  familiar  terms  with  his  indulgent  master,  the  King,  with 
whom  he  presumed  to  be  jocular,  when  he  wanted  money  to 
support  his  extravagance.  The  King,  on  one  occasion,  in  answer 
to  his  application,  said,  '  Why,  Verrio,  you  received  but  lately  an 
advance  of  a  thousand  pounds :  you  spend  more  money  than 
would  keep  my  family.'  '  True,  Sire,'  answered  Verrio :  '  but 
does  your  Majesty  keep  an  open  table,  as  I  do  ? '  On  the  same 
occasion   he   had   the  effrontery   to   say,    'I   am   so   short   in   cash 
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that  I  am  not  able  to  pay  my  workmen  ;  and  your  Majesty  and 
I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  pedlars  and  painters  cannot 
give  credit  long.'  Verrio  outlived  his  faculties  for  painting,  and 
received  a  pension  of  ;^200  a  year,  from  Queen  Anne.  He  died 
at  Hampton  Court,  in   1707. 

"  His  able  coadjutor,  Grinling  Gibbons,  too,  had  the  assist- 
ance of  ingenious  artists  in  his  department ;  these  were,  Selden, 
a  pupil  of  his,  who  lost  his  life  at  Pet  worth,  in  generously 
attempting  to  save  a  curious  carving  of  his  master's,  when  that 
seat  was  on  fire  ;  Watson,  another  disciple ;  Dicnot,  of  Brussels  ; 
and  Laurrus,  of  Mechlin — all  skilful  carvers.  Gibbons  died  in 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in   17 12." 

The  fine  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons  is  still  an  object  of  much 
admiration  on  the  piirt  of  visitors  to  Windsor,  his  carvings  of 
groups  of  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  in 
the  Castle,  being  faultless  in  their  fidelity  to  nature. 

As  Lord  Orford,  his  biographer,  has  expressed  it :  "He  gave 
to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers  and  chained 
together  the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  the  free 
disorder  natural  to  each  species." 

Another  artist  of  exceptional  interest  whose  work  is  to  be 
found  at  Windsor  is  Quintin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith-artist,  of 
Antwerp,  whose  powerful  picture,  "  The  Misers,"  with  its  rugged 
humanity  and  carefully  wrought  details,  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
works  of  art  in  the  Castle.  To  it,  moreover,  attaches  a  romantic 
story,  for  it  is  told  how  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp  loved  the 
daughter  of  an  artist,  how  the  latter  declared  that  none 
but  a  painter  should  marry  his  daughter,  and  how  the  poor 
blacksmith  putting  his  trust  in  love,  and  upheld  by  his  own 
faith,    sat    down    to    paint,    and    at    length    produced    this   picture, 
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which   won   him   the  hand   of  his   mistress   as   well   as   name   and 
fortune. 

In   the   State  apartments  and  the  corridors  of  the  Castle  are  to 
be  seen  masterpieces   of  the   great   painters   of  many   schools   and 
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History   Ana    Bortralt 
Bom  at  Antwerp  MBo.  Died  152 9. 


periods.  The  vandalism  of  the  Roundheads  worked  havoc  in  the 
collection  and  many  treasures  were  wantonly  destroyed.  But  there 
remain  fine  examples  of  some  of  the  master-painters  of  the  world 
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— Rembrandt  and  Vandyck,  the  glowing  canvases  of  Paolo 
Veronese  and  the  voluptuous  drawing  and  colouring  of  Rubens, 
Holbein's  unsparingly  realistic  portraits  as  well  as  the  more 
courtier-like  work  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  landscapes  of  Nicolo  Poussin 
and  of  Zuccarelli,  the  inspired  work  of  Murillo,  Guido  Reni 
and  Correggio,  Canaletto's  peaceful  scenes  in  Venice,  the  rude 
power  of  "The  Misers"  by  Quintin  Matsys,  so  like  in  method  to 
his  "A  Banker  and  his  Wife"  in  the  Louvre,  the  quaint  and 
sombre  art  of  Tcnicrs  and  works  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  whose  animal  paintings  were  held  in  high  regard  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  to  come  to  our  own  day,  masterly  examples 
of  Detaillc,  von  Angeli,  and  other  famous  painters  still  at  their 
easels  or  but  recently  passed  away. 
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SOME  WINDSOR  STORIES 

APART  from  the  memorable  events  which  go  to  make  up 
the  history  of  Windsor,  there  are  many  stories,  not 
necessarily  of  kings  and  queens,  royal  princes  and  princesses,  or 
great  nobles,  stories  of  folk  of  less  social  importance,  interesting 
from  causes  other  than  family  or  high  rank.  Glimpses,  too,  are 
given  of  the  domestic  side  of  Royal  life  at  Windsor  in  many  notes 
and  anecdotes  to  be  found  in  various  quarters,  and  these,  although 
for  the  most  part  modern,  throw  interesting  sidelights  upon  the 
Castle  and  the  Town  during  the  course  of  their  long  story.  Of 
the  old  chroniclers,  Froissart  refers  incidentally  to  Windsor  Forest 
in  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  King  of  France  was  brought 
captive  to  England  after  the  victory  at  Poictiers.     He  says : — 

"Anon  after,  the  French  King  was  moved  from  the  Savoy  to 
the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and  all  his  household,  and  went  a-hunting 
and  a-hawking  thereabout  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  Lord  Philip,  his 
son,  with  him ;  and  all  the  other  prisoners  abode  still  in  London, 
and  went  to  see  the  King  at  their  pleasure,  and  were  received  all 
only  on  their  faiths." 

In  a  German  work,  written  in  1592,  and  relating  to  certain 
travels  of  a  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  father  of  Queen  Mary,  the  author,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
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Duke,  reminds  him  of  some  agreeable  details  of  his  visit  to 
Windsor,  saying: — 

"  Her  Majesty  appointed  an  elderly  resj)ectable  English  noble- 
man to  attend  upon  your  Princely  Grace,  and  required  and  ordered 
the  same  not  only  to  show  to  your  Princely  Grace  the  splendidly 
beautiful  and  royal  Castle  of  Windsor,  but  also  to  make  the 
residence  pleasant  and  merry  with  shooting  and  hunting  the 
numerous  herds  of  game  ;  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  aforesaid 
place,  Windsor,  has  upwards  of  sixty  parks  adjoining  each  other 
full  of  fallow-deer  and  other  game,  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  which 
may  be  driven  from  one  park  (all  being  inclosed  with  hedges)  to 
another,  and  thus  one  can  enjoy  a  splendid  and  royal  sport. 

"  The  hunters  (deer  or  park-keepers),  who  live  in  separate  but 
excellent  houses,  as  had  been  appointed,  made  excellent  sport  for 
your  Princely  Grace.  In  the  first  park  your  Princely  Grace  shot 
a  fallow-deer  through  the  thigh,  and  it  was  soon  after  captured  by 
the  dogs.  In  the  next  you  hunted  a  stag  for  a  long  time  over 
a  broad  and  pleasant  plain,  with  a  pack  of  remarkably  good 
hounds ;  your  Princely  Grace  first  shot  it  with  an  English 
cross-bow,  and  the  hounds  at  length  outwearied  and  captured  it. 

"  In  the  third  you  noosed  a  stag,  but  somewhat  too  quickly, 
for  he  was  caught  too  soon,  and  almost  before  he  came  right  out 
upon  the  plain. 

"These  three  deer  were  sent  to  Windsor,  and  were  presented 
to  your  Princely  Grace:  one  of  these  was  done  justice  to  in  the 
apartments  of  Monsieur  de  Beauvais,  the  French  Ambassador." 

It  is  recorded,  too,  that  (Jueen  Elizabeth  found  rare  sport  in 
Windsor  Forest.  It  is  not  necessar)'  to  harlx)ur  a  theory  which 
found  publicity  not  long  ago  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  man — a  changeling  for  the   infant    princess  whose  death,   it 
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was  surmised,  would  have  brought  down  the  fierce  anger  of 
Henry  VIII. — to  recognise  that  in  the  nature  of  the  Great  Eliza 
were  many  masculine  traits.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to 
know  of  the  existence  of  a  letter  from  Her  Majesty,  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  referring  to  "a  great  and  fatt  stagge 
killed  with  her  owne  hand,"  which  the  Queen  desires  to  be  sent 
to  the  prelate.  Elizabeth  was  also  a  skilful  archer,  and  particularly 
fond  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  and  other  amusements  of  the 
kind,  such  as  would  have  qualified  her  in  later  days  for  the 
appellation  of  an  all-round  sportswoman. 

An  interesting  and  picturesque  feature  of  Windsor  Forest  is 
Virginia  Water,  a  place  familiar  to  visitors  and  rich  in  associations 
with  the  later  Georges.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  whom 
the  residence  of  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  takes  its  name,  was  a  believer  in  the  genius  of  Paul 
Sandby,  and  employed  him  to  lay  out  Virginia  Water,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds.  Sandby  did  his  task  well,  and  it  was  not  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  sham  ruins,  and  the  pagoda,  which  in  later 
days  struck  a  note  of  incongruity  and  artificiality  in  a  scene  which 
Nature  and  the  taste  and  talent  of  Sandby  had  combined  to  make 
more  than  commonly  beautiful. 

Not  far  from  Virginia  Water  King  George  IV.,  with  his  love 
of  the  bizarre,  and  also  in  his  desire  for  privacy  when  upon 
pleasure  bent,  built  a  cottage  at  a  cost,  it  has  been  said,  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds — a  costly  toy  which,  after  his 
death,  was  ruthlessly  demolished.  One  pretty  story,  at  least, 
of  this  Lodge,  is  told  to  the  effect  that  when  Queen  Victoria, 
as  a  child,  was  taken  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
from  Kensington  Palace  to  Windsor,  to  see  her  uncle.  King 
George    IV.,    that    debonair    monarch    asked    her    what    she    had 
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enjoyed  most  during  her  visit.  "  The  ride  in  the  carriaj^^e  with 
you,  uncle,"  was  said  to  be  the  reply  of  the  little  princess,  who 
even  as  a  child  seemed  to  have  displayed  some  of  the  diplomacy 
inseparable  from  and  invaluable  in  life  at  Court.  King  George 
used  to  drive  round  the  neighbourhood  of  his  cottage  in  a  little 
pony-chaise,  with  a  cockatoo  perched  on  his  arm,  and  would  pull 
up  at  a  lodge  for  a  glass  of  cherry-gin,  which  he  held  in  favour. 
The  King's  cottage  omdc  was  described  by  a  contcmixDrary  as  a 
place  of  retirement  to  which  His  Majesty  resorted  and  passed 
much  of  his  time  "  in  preference  to  the  bustle  and  splendour  of  a 
royal   town   life." 

Much  of  interest  is  to  be  found  at  Frogmore,  chiefly,  to-day, 
the  magnificent  Mausoleum  which  was  built  by  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  last  resting-place  of  Prince  Albert,  the  beloved  Consort 
by  whose  remains  now  repose  also  those  of  the  good  Queen. 
But  Frogmore  itself  is  of  much  historic  interest.  It  has  been 
the  home  of  several  of  Queen  Victoria's  children  for  a  time  after 
their  marriage  and  was  a  favourite  retreat  not  only  of  the  Queen 
herself  but  also  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  preceding  century.  It 
was  a  very  old  aj)panage  of  the  Crown,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Its  retired 
situation,  and  the  peaceful  beauty  of  its  environment,  appealed 
strongly  to  Queen  Victoria  during  the  long  years  of  her  widow- 
hood. Hard  by,  is  Shaw  Farm,  in  which  the  Queen  took  much 
personal  interest.  I  remember  seeing,  on  one  occasion.  Her 
Majesty,  garbed  in  black,  with  a  "  mushroom "  hat  of  black 
straw,  walking  from  building  to  building  on  a  muddy  day,  taking 
an  obviously  keen  interest  as  Mr.  Henr)'  Tait  jx)inted  out  to  her 
the  various  cattle  and  their  points.  Heyond  Frogmore  lies  the 
cjuict    village    of    Old    Windsor,    still    with     a    primitive    air    aix)Ut 
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parts  of  it  and  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  lovers  of  historic  romance, 
as  in  its  quaint  churchyard  is  buried  Mary  Robinson,  the  Perdita 
to  George  IV.'s  Florizel — a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and  charm, 
and  of  considerable  literary  talent,  who  won  the  heart  of  the 
Prince  Regent  when  playing  the  part  of  Perdita,  in  "  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  eliciting  fervent  protestations,  signed 
"  Florizel "  from  the  susceptible  prince. 

Another  royal  romance  was  connected  with  Burford  House, 
in  Church  Street.  It  stood  almost  exactly  opposite  Henry  VHI.'s 
Gateway,  and  was  the  home  of  Nell  Gwynne,  "  pretty,  witty  Nell," 
as  Pepys  called  her,  the  favourite  of  King  Charles  H.,  who  set 
Verrio  to  work  to  embellish  the  staircases  with  his  flamboyant 
paintings.  The  famous  actress  was  nimbler  with  her  witty 
tongue  than  with  her  pen,  and  an  interesting  fact  is  that  the  only 
letter,  of  her  own  composition,  known  to  exist,  is  dated,  "Windsor, 
Burford  House,  April   14,    1684." 

In  later  years  Nell  Gwynne's  house  was  bought  by  Queen 
Anne,  who  lived  there  when  she  wished  to  escape  for  a  while 
from  the  splendid  burden  of  State  life  in  the  Castle.  Apropos  to 
Queen  Anne,  it  has  been  said  in  a  lecture  given  by  the  late 
Canon  Gee  : — 

"  Anne  was  portly,  even  in  early  life,  to  the  extent  of  corpu- 
lence ;  and  had  to  be  provided  long  before  she  was  Queen  with 
such  assistance  indoors  as  could  be  given  by  Sedan-chairs  with 
short  handles.  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  her  was  of  a  short 
old  lady  in  diamonds  and  black  hood.  But  we  have  not  far  to 
go  to  see  what  was  considered  a  very  satisfactory  portrait,  in  her 
statue  at  the  north  end  of  the  Market  House."  When  this  was 
erected  "a  Mr.  Chapman  was  Mayor,  and  a  Mr.  Peisley,  the 
under-steward,   was   the   author    of    the    two    lines    which    declare 
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that  Anne  was  beyond  the  sculptor's  art,  who  could  only  carve 
mortals.  If  he  wished  to  represent  the  Queen  he  must  sculpture 
a  goddess.  The  Corjxjration,  for  'guilding  the  Queen,'  paid 
/^4  2s.,  which  would  allow  of  the  figure  being  represented  as 
golden  in  its  ornaments  at  the  very  least.  They  might  ask  how 
a  lady  could  hunt  who  required  to  be  carried  from  room  to 
room  ?  Anne  had  a  light  one-horse  chaise  constructed,  so  as  to 
hold  only  herself.  It  was  on  very  high  wheels,  and  was  driven 
in  front  of  the  whole  body  of  hunters.  It  did  fearful  mischief, 
as  it  was  forced  wherever  the  stag  was  pleased  to  take  them,  and 
this  was  often  into  fields  of  standing  corn.  The  farmers  about 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  whenever  the  cortdge  moved  off 
the  royal  ground." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  intimate  glimpses  of 
Royal  life  and  character  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  are  given  in 
the  famous  "Diary"  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  nde  Fanny  Burney, 
the  shrewd  and  witty  little  friend  of  ponderous,  gruff,  but  kindly 
Doctor  Johnson.  Fanny  Burney  accepted  the  position  of 
Second  Keeper  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Charlotte,  but  soon  became 
bored  to  death  by  the  humdrum  routine  of  her  duties,  despite 
the  indubitable  kindness  of  her  Royal  mistress,  and  of  the  King. 
She  visited  in  Windsor  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Delany,  the  widow 
of  Swift's  friend,  Dr.  Delany,  and  it  was  this  lady  who  presented 
her  youni;  friend  to  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  result  of  her 
obtaining  the  flattering  but  irksome  appointment  about  the  person 
of  Her  Majesty.  Even  had  the  remuneration  in  money  been 
very  much  more  generous  than  it  was,  it  would  scarcely  have 
comiK^nsated  her  for  the  perpetual  bondage  in  which  she  found 
herself,  for  from  early  morning  until  past  midnight  there  was 
scarcely  an    hour  which    she  could  call   her   own      It    is   true   that 
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she  was  royally  housed,  shared  such  creature  comforts  as  the 
table  at  the  Castle  afforded,  and  was  allotted  a  man-servant  for 
her  own  needs,  but  although  her  chains  were  gilt  they  galled, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  craved  for  less  dignity  and  more 
freedom. 

The  King  and  Queen  often  visited  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Madame 
D'Arblay  tells  us  that  they  talked  of  her  a  good  deal,  and  the 
King  asked  many  questions  about  her.  There  is  a  new  play, 
he  told  Mrs.  Delany,  coming  out,  and  it  is  said  to  be  Miss 
Burney's.  Mrs.  Delany  told  His  Majesty  that  she  knew  the 
report  must  be  untrue,  whereupon  the  King  expressed  the  hope 
that  she  was  writing  something,  and  asked  Mrs.  Delany  what 
she  thought  of  Fanny  writing  a  play,  and  what  was  her  wish 
about  it.  Queen  Charlotte,  too,  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  her  views  of  the  suggestion  of  a  woman  writing  for 
the  stage  seem  strangely  narrow  in  these  days  when  every  field 
is  thrown  open  to  her  sex.  Her  Majesty  said  that  she  wished — 
what  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Delany  did — that  Fanny  Burney  should 
not  do  this  thing ;  for,  though  her  reputation  was  so  high,  her 
character,  by  all  the  Queen  heard,  was  too  delicate  to  suit  with 
writing  for  the  stage. 

The  King,  with  his  characteristic  interjection  of  many 
"What?  Whats?" — so  oddly  revived  in  these  latter  days  as  a 
meaningless  affix  to  the  phrases  used  by  the  less  brilliant  young 
men  of  the  moment — asked  how  she  came  to  write.  Miss  Burney 
says  that  she  hesitated  most  abominably,  growing  terribly  con- 
fused at  his  questions  ;  the  What  ?  was  repeated,  with  so  earnest 
a  look,  that,  forced  to  say  something,  she  stammeringly 
answered,  "  I  thought — sir — it  would  look  very  well  in  print ! " 
She  declares  that  this  was   the  silliest   speech   she   ever  made,    but 
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the  j^c)od-naturc(l  King  lauphed  heartily,  and  walked  away  to 
enjoy  it,  cryinj;  out,  "Very  fair  indeed  I  That's  being  very  fair  and 
honest  I " 

The  detailed  story  which  Miss  Burney  recorded  day  by 
day  in  her  "Diary"  throws  considerable  light  u{X)n  the  terribly 
monotonous  life  which  was  led  in  the  Castle  by  George  III.,  his 
Queen,  and  their  family,  despite  the  presence  of  the  young 
princes  and  princesses.  Small  wonder  that  it  soon  grew  intoler- 
able to  a  girl  who  was  high-spirited  and  blessed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Under  the  date  of  Monday,  July  24,  1786, 
she  said  that  having  now  journalised  for  one  complete  week, 
she  would  endeavour  to  give  her  correspondent,  more  connectedly, 
a  concise  abstract  of  the  general  method  of  passing  the  day.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  minute  detail  in  which  she 
indulges,  but  it  is  clear  that  rarely  has  a  poor  waiting-woman  of 
gentle  birth  found  herself  in  more  unhappy  case.  Miss  Burney 
had  to  rise  at  six  o'clock,  dress  in  a  morning-gown  and  cap, 
and  wait  her  first  summons,  which  generally  came  at  half-past 
seven,  the  Queen  never  sending  for  her  till  her  hair  was  dressed, 
this,  in  the  morning,  being  always  done  by  her  wardrobe- 
woman,  Mrs.  Thielky,  a  German,  who  assisted  Miss  Burney 
in  finishing  the  Queen's  dress,  no  maid  ever  entering  the  room 
while  the  Queen  was  in  it.  Mrs.  Thielky  handed  the  things 
to  Miss  Burney,  and  she  i)ut  them  on,  congratulating  herself 
that  she  had  not  the  handling  of  them,  as  she  would  never 
know  which  to  take  first,  and  would  run  a  risk  of  giving  the 
gown  before  the  hoop,  and  the  fan  before  the  neckerchief. 

Queen  Charlotte  did  not  waste  much  time  over  her  toilet, 
for  by  eight  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  she  was  dressed  and  going 
out    to    join    the    King,    and    be    joined    l)y    the    princesses,    and 
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they    all     proceeded     to     the    King's    Chapel    in    the    Castle,    to 
prayers. 

Miss  Burney  then  returned  to  her  own  room  to  breakfast. 
At  nine  o'clock  she  sent  off  her  breakfast  things,  and  made  a 
serious  and  steady  examination  of  everything  she  had  upon 
her  hands  in  the  way  of  business — in  which  preparations  for 
dress  were  always  included,  not  for  the  present  day  alone, 
but  for  the  Court-days  which  required  a  particular  dress ;  for 
the  next  arriving  birthday  of  any  of  the  Royal  family,  every  one 
of  which  required  new  apparel ;  for  Kew,  where  the  dress  was 
plainest ;  and  for  going  on  at  Windsor,  where  the  dress  was 
very  pleasant  to  her,  requiring  no  show  nor  finery,  but  merely 
to  be  neat,  not  inelegant,  and  moderately  fashionable. 

It  would  seem  almost  as  though  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity which  was  the  rule  under  Queen  Charlotte's  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  household  would  be  repeated  under  that  of 
Queen  Mary,  whose  tastes  are  notoriously  simple,  and  who 
herself  never  goes  to  extremes  or  encourages  the  folly  in  others. 

In  two  more  hours  or  so  Miss  Burney  was  called  to  the 
irksome  and  quickly-returning  labours  of  the  toilet,  an  hour  earlier 
being  the  rule  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  for  curling  and 
craping  the  hair,  which  it  required  twice  a  week. 

A  quarter  before  one.  Miss  Burney  tells  us,  was  the  usual 
time  for  the  Queen  to  begin  dressing  for  the  day.  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  then  constantly  attended  ;  so  did  she,  and  Mrs.  Thielky,  of 
course,  at  all  times.  They  helped  her  off  with  her  gown,  and 
on  with  her  powdering  things,  and  then  the  hair-dresser  was 
admitted.  A  curious  little  sidelight  upon  the  Queen's  habits  is 
that  we  are  told  that  she  generally  read  the  newspaper  during 
that  operation. 
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Queen  Charlotte  was  far  more  considerate  than  are  many 
women  in  far  less  exalted  position,  for  Miss  Burney  tells  us 
that  at  all  times  she  never  forgot  to  send  her  away  while  she 
was  powdering,  in  order  not  to  spoil  her  clothes,  neither  did 
she  ever  detain  her  without  making  a  point  of  reading  here 
and  there  some  little  paragraph  aloud. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  then  living  in  the  unpretentious 
house  adjoining  the  North  Terrace,  and  Miss  Burney  says  of 
her  next  summons,  that  she  found  the  Queen  then  always 
removed  to  her  state  dressing-room,  if  any  room  in  that  private 
mansion  could  have  the  epithet  of  state.  There,  in  a  very  short 
time,  her  dress  was  finished  and  Fanny  heard  and  saw  no  more 
of  her  till  bed-time.  It  was  commonly  three  o'clock  when 
she  was  thus  set  at  large,  and  she  had  then  two  hours  quite  at  her 
disposal.  Well  may  the  young  gentlewoman  have  gloated  over 
these  "  dear  and  quiet  two  hours,"  for  they  appear  to  have  been 
her  only  quite  sure  and  undisturbed  time  in  the  whole  day. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Fanny  Burney  complaining  of 
dejection,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  intellect  and  her  life  at  Court, 
with  its  dull  but  inevitable  round  of  routine  duties,  must  have 
stifled  her.  At  five  they  had  dinner,  and  when  they  had  dined 
they  went  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  apartment  and  had 
coffee  till  the  "  terracing "  was  over :  this  was  at  about  eight 
o'clock. 

From  that  time,  if  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  alone,  Miss  Burney 
never  quitted  her  for  a  minute,  till  she  came  to  her  little  supper  at 
near  eleven.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  her  last  summons  usually 
took  place,  earlier  and  later  occasionally.  Twenty  minutes  was 
the  customary  time  then  spent  with  the  Queen  ;  then  she  came  back, 
and  after  doing  whatever  she  could   to  forward    her   dress   for  the 
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next   morning,   she   went  to   bed,    and   slept   the   moment  she  had 
put  out  her  candle  and  laid  down  her  head. 

Miss  Burney  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of  mixing 
the  Queen's  snuff,  which  she  did  to  Her  Majesty's  satisfaction, 
and  she  was  often  present  at  the  daily  "terracing,"  indulged  in  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  their  children,  and,  from 
pictures  of  the  period,  we  are  able  to  judge  that  it  was  really  a 
mighty  pretty  procession,  with  the  little  Princess,  just  turned 
three  years  old,  in  a  robe-coat  covered  with  fine  muslin,  a  dressed 
close  cap,  white  gloves,  and  a  fan,  walking  on  alone  and  first, 
highly  delighted  in  the  parade,  and  turning  from  side  to  side  to 
see  everybody  as  she  passed,  while  all  the  terracers  stood  up  against 
the  walls,  to  make  a  clear  passage  for  the  Royal  Family.  Then 
came  the  King  and  Queen  ;  the  Princess  Royal,  leaning  on  Lady 
Elizabeth  Waldegrave ;  the  Princess  Augusta,  holding  by  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  holding  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Bertie.  After  her  came  the  Princess  Mary  with 
Miss  Goldsworthy,  and  the  Princess  Sophia  with  Mademoiselle 
Monmoulin  and  Miss  Planta ;  then  General  Budd  and  the  Duke 
of  Montagu ;  and,  lastly.  Major  Price,  who,  as  equerry,  always 
brought  up  the  rear,  walked  at  a  distance  from  the  group,  and 
kept  off  the  crowd  from  the  Royal  Family. 

Among  the  interesting  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor 
at  this  time  was  Dr.  Herschel,  the  great  astronomer,  and  his  sister, 
Caroline  Lucretia,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  and  shared  his  scientific 
labours.  They,  and  in  later  years  his  son,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
lived  in  an  old-fashioned  ivy-covered  house  on  the  Slough  Road, 
near  to  Upton  Park,  which  I  used  to  regard  with  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious reverence  when  I  was  a  child,  and  which  still  stands, 
somewhat  more  than  midway  between  Eton  College  and  the  High 
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Street  of  Slough.  Fanny  Burney  visited  them  and  left  a  pleasant 
little  note  of  her  impressions,  for,  like  all  clever  people,  she  had  a 
real  respect  for  intellect,  quite  apart  from  the  particular  channel 
in  which  it  was  directed.  Dr.  Herschel  she  found  to  be  a 
delightful    man,    so    unassuming    with    his    great    knowledge,    so 
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MISS  CAROLINE   LUCRETIA   HERSCHEL 
(Siittr  of  tfu  famoui  Aitronowur,  Sir   WiUiam  Htruhtl.) 

willing  to  dis|)ensc  it  to  the  ignorant,  and  so  cheerful  and  easy 
in  his  general  manners,  that  were  he  no  genius  it  would  have 
been  impossible  not  to  remark  him  as  a  pleasing  and  sensible 
num.  She  was  equally  pleased  willi  his  sister,  whom  she  had 
wished  to  see  very  much,  for  her  great  celebrity  in  her  brother's 
science.     She  found    her  very  little,  very  gentle,  very   modest,  and 
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very  ingenuous,  and  inquired  of  her  if  she  was  still  comet-hunting 
or  content  now  with  the  moon  ?  The  astronomer  answered  that 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  moon,  but  he  left  to  his  sister  to  sweep 
the  heavens  for  comets. 

Miss  Burney's  description  of  her  first  sight  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  shows  that  the  Regent,  despite  his  faults  and  follies,  had 
the  fine  instinctive  courtesy  of  an  English  gentleman,  for  one 
day  when  Miss  Burney  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Delany  and  her 
niece,  after  tea,  the  door  opened  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
entered.  With  great  politeness  he  made  Miss  Burney  his  first 
bow,  and  then,  advancing  to  Mrs.  Delany,  insisted,  very  con- 
siderately, on  her  sitting  still,  though  he  himself  stood  for  half 
an    hour. 

Apropos    of    Royal    domesticity  at    Windsor,   the    late    Queen 

Victoria  was  almost  as  simple  in  her  tastes  as  were  Queen  Caroline    'f  ^  ^:\ 

''■  i  -5^  >*  =■ 
and   George   III.     It    is   true   that   never   for  a   moment    did    the      z  S.J.  " 
.  .  '  '<? 

Queen    permit   the   slightest   departure   from   the   orthodox   routine  iiv^^ 

of  life  in  the  Royal  Family  circle,  and  any  unintentional  divaga- 
tion from  the  strait  and  narrow  way  of  unwritten  etiquette  was 
quickly  noted  and  commented  upon,  yet  Her  Majesty  was,  as 
well  as  a  great  ruler,  a  most  excellent  housewife,  managing  her 
inmage  with  all  the  skill  and  care  of  a  woman  who  had  not 
constantly  upon  her  mind  the  burden  of  governing  a  world-wide 
Empire. 

Every  detail  of  daily  life  at  the  Castle  was  more  or  less 
known  to  Her  Majesty,  and  although  the  funds  at  her  disposal 
were  virtually  unlimited,  there  never  was  a  shilling  thrown  away, 
in  the  sense  of  being  unaccounted  for. 

But  Queen  Victoria  was  thorough  in  everything,  great  or 
small,  with  which   she  was   concerned.       A    few  years    before   the 
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death  of  Her  Majesty  I  was  in  Windsor  Castle  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  sonic  information  which  I  could  not  get  from  any 
other  source,  and  my  cicerone  and  myself  chanced  to  find  our- 
selves, just  before  Her  Majesty's  hour  for  luncheon,  in  the  octagonal 
oak-room  which  commands  such  lovely  views  over  the  Home 
Park  and  Datchet.  It  was  at  that  jxiriod  always  served  in  this 
room  unless  the  members  of  the  party  exceeded  a  certain  numl^r — 
I  think  eighteen.  The  table,  a  round  one,  was  laid  very 
simply,  a  few  low  vases  of  flowers  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Frogmore  being  the  only  decorative  details.  I  noticed  that  at 
the  side  of  the  Queen's  plate  were  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  cedar  pencil — items  of  table-equipage  sufficiently  unusual  to 
tempt  me  to  enquire  for  what  purpose  they  were  there.  The 
answer  threw  some  light  upon  the  practical  manner  in  which 
the  Queen  managed  all  her  affairs.  For  this  sheet  of  paper 
bore  the  first  draft,  as  it  were,  of  the  items  of  Court  news  for 
publication  in  the  Court  Circular  which  was  to  appear  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  following  day,  and  I  was  told  that  her 
Majesty  .seldom  let  one  of  these  papers  pass  without  making 
some  slight,  or,  it  might  be  important,  alteration  with  her  own 
hand,  the  amended  matter  being  then  copied  for  publication. 
Another  detail  of  no  little  interest  which  I  learned  was  that 
not  merely  were  the  flowers  for  the  Queen's  table  always  chosen 
with  due  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  that  sometimes 
in  the  summer  months  they  would  consist  wholly  of  wild-flowers 
and  grasses  gathered  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  around  the 
Castle. 

The  Royal  Household  was  more  formal  and  fussy  prior  to 
the  advent  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  note 
by   the   faithful   and   judicious    Baron    Stockmar    stated    that   "the 
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Lord  Chamberlain  cleans  the  inside  of  the  windows  and  the 
Wood  and  Forests  the  outside.  The  degree  of  light  admitted  to 
the  palace  therefore  depends  on  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two,"  and,  "The  Lord  Steward  finds  the  fuel  and  lays  the 
fire,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  lights  it.  .  .  .  In  the  same  manner 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  provides  all  the  lamps,  and  the  Lord 
Steward  must  clean,  trim,  and  light  them.  If  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  scullery  had  to  be  replaced,  or  a  broken  lock  mended,  a 
requisition  had  to  be  signed  and  counter-signed  by  no  fewer 
than  five  different  officials  before  the  expenditure  was  finally 
sanctioned  by  the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  the  Lord  Steward,  as 
the  case  might  be." 

The  Baroness  Bunsen  declared :  "I  have  always  liked  the 
visits  at  Windsor ;  the  comfortable  quiet  independence,  in  which 
one  could  spend  as  much  time  as  one  would  of  the  day  in  one's 
own  comfortable  rooms,  where  I  have  written  letters  and  read 
books  for  which  I  had  no  time  in  London.  The  period  of  state 
stiffness  was  often  restricted  within  the  narrowest  imaginable 
bounds." 

Pleasant  glimpses  of  life  at  Windsor  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  are  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written  by 
Guizot  to  his  son,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  I  write  to  you  from  Windsor,  my  dear  Guillaume.  It 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  picturesque  castles  in 
the  world  ;  its  exterior  is  a  Gothic  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  interior  is  a  very  elegant  and  comfortable  modern  palace. 
The  dining-room  is  splendid.  There  were  nearly  eighty  of  us,  all 
English  except  myself.  The  ceiling  is  of  old  sculptured  oak. 
The  walls  are  hung  all  round  with  steel  armour — helmets,  lances, 
cuirasses,    and  swords.      On  my   left  sat  the  young  Queen,    whom 
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they  tried  to  assassinate  the  other  day,  in  gay  spirits,  talking  a  great 
deal,  laughing  very  often,  and  longing  to  laugh  still  more  ;  and 
filling  with  her  gaiety,  which  contrasted  with  the  already  tragical 
elements  in  her  history,  this  ancient  castle  which  has  witnessed 
the  career  of  all  her  predecessors.  It  was  all  very  grand,  very 
beautiful,  ver)'  striking." 
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FROM  the  very  dawn  of  its  existence  as  a  Royal  home,  Windsor 
Castle,  with  its  precincts  and  its  parks,  has  been  from  time 
to  time  the  scene  of  stately  pageantry ;  its  tilt-yard  glittered  with 
many  a  tournament  in  the  old  gallant  days  of  chivalry,  of  brave 
knights  in  gleaming  armour  challenging  each  other  to  combat 
in  the  lists,  the  guerdon  of  the  winner  being  the  smile  of  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  and  the  commendation  of  his  Sovereign.  In 
the  far-off  reigns  of  the  early  kings,  when  hours  of  peace  served 
only  to  make  occasion  for  the  clash  of  steel  and  soldierly 
emulation  in  mimic  war,  and  knights,  in  such  strenous  fashion, 
kept  themselves  alert  and  ready  for  the  call  to  arms  which 
in  those  turbulent  days  might  be  heard  at  any  moment,  Windsor 
witnessed  many  a  brave  gathering.  Royal  guests,  and  some- 
times Royal  prisoners,  of  the  English  King,  vying  in  splendour 
and  meeting  English  nobles  in  mock  combat  but  real  friend- 
ship. To-day,  the  nearest  approach  to  spectacles  of  the  kind  is 
a  military  review  in  which  there  may  be  much  that  is  stirring 
and  picturesque,  for  the  glint  of  a  cuirass,  the  waving  plume, 
the  glittering  sword,  the  rhythmical  movement  of  men  and 
horses,  can  never  fail  of  effect  as  the  soldiers  march  or  charge 
in    the    sunlight,    but    the    note    of    personal    chivalry   is    absent, 
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although   that   of  personal   courage   when    real    war   is   in    the    air 

is  as  universal  and  conspicuous  in  this  twentieth  century  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  called  together 
his  Crusaders,  or  Edward  III.  girt  the  first  Garters  upon 
his    Royal    friends,    great    nobles,    and   gallant   knights. 

Among  the  numberless  scenes  of  pomp  at  Windsor  one  or 
two  may  be  cited  as  in  many  features  representative  of  the  long 
series   of  such    incidents. 

At  and  after  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  by 
King  Edward  III.,  jjageants  were  sumptuous  and  frequent.  We 
read  of  one  at  which  there  was  present  "  a  noble  company  of 
earls,  barons,  ladies  and  damsels,  knights  and  squires,  and 
great  triumph,  jousting,  and  tournays."  It  is  not  difficult  for 
the  imagination  to  call  up  a  mental  picture,  and  the  chronicle 
of  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  panoply  of  mimic 
war,  might  well  be  blazoned  in  gold  and  colours  upon  the  soft 
grey-yellow   parchment   of  State   records. 

The  Black  Prince,  that  romantic  and  popular  figure  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  directly  associated  with  the  pageantry, 
the  sunshine  days,  of  Royal  Windsor,  when,  in  1357.  he  rode 
from  London  to  the  Castle  with  a  number  of  the  prisoners 
whom  he  had  taken  at  Poictiers,  including,  John,  King  of 
I'rance,  his  son  Philip,  and  many  of  the  French  nobility.  The 
procession  was  of  imposing  length  and  much  magnificence.  Its 
progress  through  the  streets  of  London  lasted  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  noon.  It  is  recorded  that  the  citizens  hung 
their  balconies  with  rich  tapestry,  and  showed  at  the  windows 
all  their  wealth  in  plate,  and  more  especially  armour,  including 
a  multitude  of  "  bows,  arrows,  shields,  helmets,  corslets,  breast 
and    back    pieces,    coats    of    mail,    gauntlets,    vanibraces,    swords, 
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spears,  battleaxes,  harness  for  horses,  and  other  armour,  offensive 
and  defensive,  such  as  had  never  been  displayed  before." 

The  names  of  these  weapons  and  accoutrements  ring  like  the 
notes  of  a  trumpet,  and  in  this  period  of  amateur  pageants, 
carried  out  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  such  scrupulous  care 
for  historical  accuracy,  even  for  those  who  live  in  the  wonderful 
but  spectacularly  prosaic  days  of  the  twentieth  century  it  is 
not  difficult  to  visualise  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  cavalcade 
as  it  made  its  way  slowly  along  the  narrow  street,  up  the  steep 
hill,    until   the   precincts   of  the   Castle   were   reached. 

In  the  days  of  Richard  II.  there  were  more  pageants  at 
Windsor,  and  in  the  fertile  pages  of  Froissart  is  a  description  of 
the  last  of  those  instituted  by  that  monarch.  "  King  Richard,"  he 
says,  "  caused  a  joust  to  be  cried  and  published  throughout  his 
realm,  to  Scotland,  to  be  at  Windsor,  of  forty  knights  and  forty 
squires,  against  all-comers,  and  they  to  be  apparelled  in  green 
with  a  white  falcon,  and  the  queen  to  be  there,  well  accompanied 
with  ladies  and  damsels.  This  feast  was  thus  holden,  the  queen 
being  there  in  great  nobleness  ;  but  there  were  but  few  lords  or 
noblemen,  for  more  than  two  parts  of  the  lords  and  knights,  and 
other  of  the  realm  of  England,  had  the  King  in  such  hatred, 
what  for  the  banishing  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  injuries  that 
he  had  done  to  his  children,  and  for  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  slain  in  the  Castle  of  Calais,  and  for  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded  at  London  :  the 
kindred  of  these  lords  came  not  to  the  feast,  nor  but  few  other." 

It  is  a  truism  that  hot-headed  youth  may  develop  into  sober 
maturity  and  dignified  age,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  this  should 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  Royal  personages,  for  in  their 
young  days  their  temptations  are   infinitely  greater  than   those  of 
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ordinary  men  and  women,  while  with  increasing  years  comes  a 
responsibility  so  onerous  that  none  but  those  in  whom  honour, 
ambition,  conscience,  and  imagination  alike  are  lacking,  can  fail 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  to  meet  their  honourable  destiny  with 
becoming  gravity.  So  was  it  with  Prince  Hal,  the  hero  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  the  friend  of  that  caricature  of  a  gentleman. 
Sir  John  Falstaff.  The  boon  companions  of  Eastcheap  are  dis- 
carded when  Henry  V.  assumes  the  Crown  which,  in  his  years 
of  impulse,  he  had  thoughtlessly  tried  on  in  the  presence  of  his 
father.  The  young  Henry,  as  King  of  England,  must  have 
found  it  hard  to  forget  his  rollicking  princehood,  and  the  plea 
which  was  then  made  to  him  in  the  room  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern  when,  pretending  to  be  the  King,  he  haled  the  fat  knight 
before  him,  rating  him  roundly  as  a  "  gray  iniquity,"  as  "  vanity 
in  years,"  and  Falstaff  protests :  "  Banish  Bardolph,  banish 
Poins ;  but  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true 
Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore  the  more 
valiant  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  banish  not  him  thy 
Harry's  company,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company:  banish 
plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world." 

King  Henry  V.  loved  splendour  as  much  as  he  had  revelled 
in  Bohemian  pleasures,  and  he  revived  in  fullest  state  the  festival 
of  St.  George,  and  every  form  of  knightly  games  and  of  sport 
in  the  great  Forest,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  so  alert  and 
swift  that  with  the  help  of  his  huntsmen  he  would  run  down  the 
deer  without  the  aid  of  hounds.  After  Agincourt.  Henry  came 
to  Windsor  with  his  prisoners  of  State:  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Eu,  among  them,  and.  enter- 
taining them  in  royal  fashion,  engaged  his  distinguished  prisoners 
at     Windsor     in     tournaments     and     other    gallant     shows     and 
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spectacles.  A  little  later  came  a  notable  and  unconventional 
visitor  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  brought 
with  him  a  sacred  relic  of  peculiar  interest  to  England:  the  heart 
of  St.  George;  and  Henry  postponed  the  St.  George's  festival 
until  the  arrival  of  his  august  visitor,  and  at  an  imposing  religious 
ceremony  Sigismund  deposited  the  heart  of  St.  George  in  the 
chapel.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  subsequent  banquet,  and  was 
installed  by  the  King  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Garter. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  King  of  Bohemia,  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  a  potent  personage, 
despite  a  certain  primitive  brusqiierie  and  an  overweening  pride 
which  led  him  to  dub  himself  Sword  of  the  earth,  arm  of  the 
law,  co-regent  with  the  Pope,  yet  it  is  probable  that  he  and  the 
motive  of  his  visit  were  not  altogether  what  they  seemed  to  be 
— his  cousinly  regard  for  Henry  nothing  but  a  pretence,  even  the 
relic  which  he  offered  not  genuine,  and  his  unconfessed  purpose 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  France  and  England 
which  would  relieve  his  country  from  the  perpetual  fear  of 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  England.  When  the  tiltyard  at  Windsor 
echoed  with  the  clash  of  steel,  the  subtle  mind  of  Sigismund 
was  bent  upon  the  best  way  to  gain  his  own  ends,  the  pageantry 
veiling  a  sinister  purpose  and  the  keen  wits  of  France  being 
pitted  against  the  cruder  methods  of  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  that  monarch  of  moods,  jovial 
and  brutal,  regal  and  roystering,  and  always  in  extremes, 
Windsor  saw  many  sunny  days  of  revelry,  many  picturesque 
hours,  but  also  many  periods  of  gloom,  when  th*^  place  lay  in 
the  shadow  of  some  royal  act  of  injustice  and  of  tyranny,  until 
the  last  scene  in  the  story  of  the  ruler  who  had  brooked  no 
interference   with   his   will   during  his  life  saw   him   borne  to   the 
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Chapel  of  Saint  George,  there  to  be  buried  with  some  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors  on  the  throne.  The  first  event  in  the 
joyous  side  of  life  at  Windsor  under  Henry  \'III.  was  the  entrance 
of  Anne  Bullen  into  the  Castle  precincts,  the  King,  oblivious  of 
the  misery  which  he  was  bringing  upon  his  Queen,  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  meeting  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen  at  the 
great  gateway  ujjon  Castle  Hill  and  giving  her  a  royal  welcome 
to  her  future  home.  Ainsworth's  pages  glow  like  an  illuminated 
manuscript  as  lie  paints  the  ever-memorable  scene,  nor  dcx's  he 
let  the  stately  pageantry  of  the  moment  be  marred  by  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  the  tragedy  which  was  so  soon  to  overtake  the  royal 
favourite — the  impenetrable  shadow  which  was  following  hard 
upon  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  sun  of  royal  complaisance. 

"  Presently,"  .says  the  romancer,  "  the  sound  of  trumpets  smote 
his  ear,  and  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue  was  seen  advancing, 
consisting  of  nobles,  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  ranged 
according  to  their  degrees,  and  all  sumptuously  apparelled  in  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  velvets  of  various  colours,  richly  em- 
broidered. Besides  the.se,  there  were  pages  and  other  attendants 
in  the  liveries  of  their  ma.sters,  together  with  Serjeants  of  the 
guard  and  henchmen,  in  their  full  accoutrements.  Among  the 
nobles  were  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk— the  King  being 
desirous  of  honouring  as  much  as  iK)ssible  her  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  make  his  Queen  :  the  former  was  clothed  in  tissue, 
embroidereil  with  roses  of  gold,  with  a  baldric  across  his  body  of 
massive  gold,  and  was  mounted  on  a  charger  likewise  trapjxrd  in 
gold  ;  and  the  latter  wore  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver,  jwunccxl  in 
the  form  of  letters,  and  lined  with  blue  velvet,  while  his  horse  was 
trai)ped  bardwise  in  harness  embroidered  with  bullion  gold 
curiously  wrought.     Both  also  wore  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the 
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Garter.  Near  them  rode  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who,  conscious  of 
the  dignity  to  which  his  daughter  was  to  be  advanced,  comported 
himself  with  almost  intolerable  haughtiness. 

"Immediately  behind  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  came  a  sumptuous 
litter  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  drawn  by  four  white  palfreys 
caparisoned  in  white  damask  down  to  the  ground,  and  each  having 
a  page  in  white  and  blue  satin  at  its  head.  Over  the  litter  was 
borne  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  supported  by  four  gilt  staves, 
and  ornamented  at  the  corners  with  silver  bells,  ringing  forth 
sweet  music  as  it  moved  along.  Each  staff  was  borne  by  a 
knight,  of  whom  sixteen  were  in  attendance  to  relieve  one 
another  when  fatigued. 

"  In  this  litter  sat  Anne  Boleyn.  She  wore  a  surcoat  of  white 
tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  material  lined  with  ermine.  Her 
gown,  which,  however,  was  now  concealed  by  the  surcoat,  was  of 
cloth  of  gold  tissue,  raised  with  pearls  of  silver  damask,  with  a 
stomacher  of  purple  and  gold  similarly  raised,  and  large  open 
sleeves  lined  with  chequered  tissue.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  a 
chain  of  orient  pearls,  from  which  depended  a  diamond  cross.  A 
black  velvet  cap,  richly  embroidered  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  ornamented  with  a  small  white  plume,  covered  her 
head,  and  her  small  feet  were  hidden  in  blue  velvet  brodequins, 
decorated  with  diamond  stars." 

A  pathetic  picture,  this,  despite  its  pomp,  when  we  remember 
how  speedily  love  was  to  die,  how  soon  the  girlish  grace  and  light 
laughter  of  his  favourite  were  to  give  place  to  dejection  and  to 
tears,  and  how  the  young  Queen  of  England,  little  more  than  a 
child,  was  in  very  few  years  to  become,  like  the  stately  and 
beautiful  Catherine  of  Arragon,  a  Queen  of  Sorrows.  For  a  time, 
until  the  passion  of  the  King  had  passed,  Anne  Bullen  had  a  truly 
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royal  life,  hawking  daily  with  her  lover,  playing  Queen  of  Beauty  at 
the  tournament,  and  amusing  herself  with  archery,  music,  and  the 
dainty  diversions  of  a  luxurious  and  extravagant  Court.  Moreover, 
the  King  hcajjcd  honours  upon  her,  creating  her  the  first  peeress 
in  her  own  right  that  this  country  had  known,  under  the  title  of 
Marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Dazzled  by  her  fortune,  a  royal  lover  at  her  feet,  a  throne 
within  her  sight,  Anne  Hullen  was  in  no  mood  to  carp  at  Fate  or 
to  pry  too  closely  into  her  position  or  speculate  with  any 
apprehension  as  to  her  future.  Yet,  had  she  had  ears  to  hear 
and  eyes  to  see,  she  might  well  have  suspected  the  honesty  of 
Henry  and  foreseen  the  day,  not  very  far  distant,  when  she,  like 
Catherine,  should  feel  how  bitter  it  was  to  be  "  pcrk'd  up  in  a 
glist'ring  grief,  and  wear  a  golden  sorrow."  The  King's  hypocritical 
plea  for  divorce  might  have  been  to  her  prophetic  of  her  troubles 
and  of  her  own  tragic  end. 

"  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  ye  are  right  well  aware  of  the  scruples 
of  conscience  I  entertain  in  regard  to  my  marriage  with  my 
brother's  widow,  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The  more  I  weigh  the 
matter,  the  more  convinced  am  I  of  its  unlawfulness ;  and  were  it 
ix)ssible  to  blind  myself  to  my  sinful  condition,  the  preachers,  who 
openly  rebuke  me  from  the  pulpit,  would  take  care  to  remind  me 
of  it.  Misunderstand  me  not,  my  lords,  I  have  no  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  Queen.  Far  othenvise.  She  is  a  lady  of 
most  excellent  character — full  of  devotion,  loyalty,  nobility,  and 
gentleness.  Ami  if  I  coukl  tlivcst  myself  of  my  misgivings,  so  far 
from  seeking  to  put  her  from  me.  I  should  cherish  her  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  Ye  may  marxel  that  I  have  delayed  the 
divorce  thus  long.  But  it  is  only  of  late  that  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  ;   and    the   step  was   hard  to  take.     Old  affections  clung  to 
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me — old  chains  restrained  me — nor  could  I,  without  compunction, 
separate  myself  from  one  who  has  ever  been  to  me  a  virtuous 
and  devoted  consort." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  word  of  these  expressions  of 
anguish  and  tributes  of  admiration  was  honest.  Men  of  strong 
passions  and  powerful  impulses  may  delude  themselves,  and  the 
tears  and  protestations  of  high  motives  may  be,  for  the  moment 
and  in  some  measure,  sincere.  But  the  hypocrisy  of  Henry  was 
obvious,  for  his  conscience  did  not  trouble  him  until  he  had 
selected  the  successor  to  his  unhappy  Queen.  And  so  came  Anne 
Bullen  into  both  the  sun  and  shadow  of  the  story  of  Windsor 
Castle. 

It  is  recorded  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  that,  with  a  grimly 
pathetic  touch  of  irony,  more  womanly  and  bitterly  sarcastic  than 
was  warranted  by  her  years,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
scaffold,  she  turned  to  one  of  the  King's  courtiers  and  said  to  him, 
"  Commend  me  to  the  King,  and  tell  him  he  is  constant  in  his 
course  of  advancing  me ;  for,  from  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made 
me  a  marchioness,  from  a  marchioness  a  Queen  ;  and  now  that  he 
hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  worldly  honour  for  me,  he  hath 
made  me  a  martyr." 

But  the  passing  of  the  years  brought  punishment  enough  to 
the  inconstant  monarch,  and,  in  the  end,  his  own  death  and  funeral 
were  lacking  in  much  that  could  have  lent  them  dignity  and  pathos, 
and  even  his  masterful  will  was  not  carried  out  when  once  the 
breath  had  left  his  body.  The  story  of  the  coming  of  the  dead 
King,  as  told  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  is  significant.  "Towards 
evening,"  in  the  year  1547,  says  this  historian,  "on  the  morrow  of 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  a  hearse,  drawn  by  eight  strong  horses  hung 
with   palls,  headed  up  Castle  Hill,  and  wheeling  on  the  left  flank, 
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turned  under  Henry  VIII.'s  Gate  into  the  Lower  Ward.  That 
hearse  contained  a  royal  corpse. 

"Canons  and  choristers  stood  ready  to  receive  the  body  and 
begin  the  rite.  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  robed  in  full  pontificals, 
waited  on  the  western  steps,  while  Cranmer  and  a  group  of 
prelates  gathered  by  the  altar  of  St.  George.  Crowds  filled  the 
wards  and  lined  the  streets.  Not  many  persons  in  the  crowd  had 
seen  a  dead  king  brought  to  Windsor,  sixty-four  years  having 
passed  since  ground  was  broken  in  the  north  aisle  to  receive  the 
dust  of  Edward  IV.  Once  more  a  king  was  to  be  laid  in  the 
royal  vault ;  a  man  of  pomp  and  show,  whose  obsequies  were  on 
a  .scale  to  outshine  all  that  had  been  done  in  former  times. 

"  Crowned  with  an  imperial  diadem  lay  an  effigy  of  the  Tudor 
Prince:  an  effigy  arrayed  in  crimson  robes,  with  crown  and  sceptre, 
wearing  that  collar  of  St.  George,  in  which,  as  in  himself,  the  red 
rose  mingled  with  the  white.  On  each  of  the  eight  horses  rode  a 
child,  dressed  in  symbolic  robes.  Peers,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
swelled  the  train  ;  a  cavalcade  so  long  that  when  the  hearse  drew 
up  in  the  Lower  W^ard,  the  riders  in  the  rear  were  fully  three 
miles  beyond  the  bridge.  All  the  great  officers  of  England  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  rank  ;  yet  shrewd  observers  noticed  in  that 
company  some  strange  and  ominous  gaps.  Where  was  the 
uncrowned  King?  Where  were  that  King's  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  now  recognised  by  law  as,  next  to  him,  claimants 
on  the  Throne?  Where  was  the  Lord-Chancellor?  Had  Surrey's 
murderers  begun  already  to  divide  and  fight?"' 

In  connection  with  this  funeral  there  is  a  curious  entr)'  in  the 
Corporation    accounts:    "  Payd  to  Mr.   Mayor  the  xiiij"'  of   Marche 

'  "Royal  Windsor,"  vol.  3,  pp.  186  and  187.  Ky  \V.  Hcpworth  Dixon  (Hurst  and 
Blackctt). 
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for   the    makyng    clene    of    the    streytts    agenst    the    Kyng's   ma''^ 
was  buryed — xlijs.  iiijd." 

In  one  of  the  quaint  Camden  Society  publications,  London 
Chronicle,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
edited  from  the  original  ones,  by  Clarence  Hopper,  there  are  one 
or  two  quaint  and  touching  references  to  some  of  the  wives  of  the 
latter  monarch.  The  chronicler  is  very  brief.  The  execution  of 
Anne  Bullen,  in  1536,  he  dismisses  thus:  "The  XIX  day  of  Maye 
was  behedid  w'in  the  Tou""  apon  a  skaffold  queue  An,  and  there 
was  beryed.  Then  the  Kyng  did  mary  w'  my  lady  Jane  Semer." 
In  the  following  year  the  Lady  Jane  herself  passed  away,  the  record 
being :  "On  Saynte  Edwardes  Eve,  Fryday  in  the  mornyng, 
was  prince  Edward  boorn,  the  trew  son  of  K.  H.  the  VIII.  and 
queue  Jane  his  mothur,  in  Hamton  Corte.  His  godffathurs  was 
the  deuke  of  Norfock,  and  the  deuke  of  Suffocke,  and  the  Bisschop 
of  Caunterbery ;  and  his  godmuthur  was  his  owne  sister,  which 
was  dooughter  of  queue  Kataryn  a  fore  sayd.  On  saynte  Crispyns 
eve,  Wensday,  dyid  queue  Jane  in  childbed,  and  is  beryid  in  the 
castelle  of  Wynsor." 

The  Castle  was  closely  associated  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
White  King ;  for  it  was  to  Windsor  that  after  his  death  upon 
the  scaffold  at  Whitehall  the  body  of  stubborn,  narrow-minded  but 
honourable  and  patriotic  Charles  I.  was  brought,  to  be  interred 
in  the  Royal  vault  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  The  story  of  his 
return  to  Windsor  as  a  prisoner  of  war  is  sad  enough  to  move 
to  sympathy  even  those  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  desirability 
of  broader  views  and  more  democratic  methods  than  Charles  ever 
possessed  or  adopted.  The  "  Mercurious  Melancholius,"  communi- 
cating the  "generall  affaires  of  the  Kingdome,"  indulges  in  neither 
ineffectual  tears  nor  railing  indignation,  but  says  : — 
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"  His  Majestic  is  at  Windsor,  and  was  brought  thither  by 
Colonel  Harrison.  There  His  Majestic  is  hurried  up  and  down 
at  the  pleasure  of  trayters,  and  committed  to  the  power  of  the 
basest  of  his  vassalls.  First,  he  is  sold  by  the  Scots  to  their 
fellow -rebells  of  England,  and  betrayed  from  Newcastle  to 
Holdonby :  thence  he  was  snatched  by  a  more  bloodie  sort  of 
rebells,  and  shut  up  in  a  more  close  prison,  in  Carisbrook  Castle 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  :  thence  by  Colonel  Ewers  (sometime  a 
kitching-boy,)  and  Joyce  a  tailor,  and  Ralph  a  shoomaker,  that 
practised  to  pryson  His  Majestic  in  Carisbrook  Castle:  he  was 
conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  nastie  prison,  and  scarce  fit  to  be 
kennell  for  a  dog ;  and  now  in  Windsor,  which,  though  of 
itself  it  be  a  most  statelie  building,  yet  for  these  seven  yeares 
it  has  been  a  receptacle  for  nastie  souldiers ;  where  he  now 
remains,  lockt  up  from  all  the  common  comforts  of  the  world, 
and  the  society  of  any  but  his  most  deadly  and  implacable 
enemies." 

It  is  good  to  feel  that  even  under  stress  of  all  this  great  wave 
of  disloyalty,  this  eager  desire  to  humiliate  a  King,  there  were 
yet  a  few  faithful  souls,  and  that  to  one  of  them  King  Charles 
owed  an  attempt  to  solace  him  in  his  loneliness  and  sorrow  :  the 
name  of  William  Sedgewick  will  always  be  held  in  kindly  remem- 
brance by  those  who  appreciate  the  devotion  which  does  not 
rush  to  worship  the  rising  sun.  It  was  written  in  a  contem- 
porary journal  :  "  From  Windsor  it  was  this  day  certified  that 
the  King  is  in  health,  and  that  he  had  this  day  received  a  booke 
from  Master  William  Sedgewick,  who  did  kisse  his  Majesties 
hand,  and  was  blamed  by  an  old  servant  of  the  King's  then 
present,  for  being  so  sharpe  with  the  King  in  his  discourse. 
The  King  is  lodged  in  a  very  mean   place.     In  the  time  of  night 
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his    doore    is    secured    with    strong    bolts,    and    his    person    with 
strong  guards  that  do  attend  him." 

A  sorry  ending,  this,  to  all  his  high  hopes  and  high  resolves, 
for  although  there  was  no  actual  ignominy  in  the  circumstances 
attending  the  coming  of  Charles  to  Windsor,  in  his  heart  must 
have  been  the  presage  of  the  cruel  death  which  so  swiftly  was 
to  follow.  The  pale,  proud  King  riding  in  the  midst  of  his 
guard,  might  well  have  moved  the  citizens  of  Windsor  to  overt 
expression  of  their  sympathy,  for  the  townsmen  had  loyalty  in 
their  blood,  and  the  Castle,  and  its  owners  were  as  things  sacred 
to  them.  The  sight  of  the  King  hedged  by  a  guard  of  Roundhead 
soldiers  stirred  them  to  indignation  as  well  as  sorrow,  but  might 
was  master  and  they  had  to  submit  in  silence  to  a  spectacle  which 
was  abhorrent  to  them.  Sporadic  fights  between  ardent  Cavaliers 
and  surly  Cromwellians  gave  some  evidence  of  the  trend  of 
feeling  among  the  people,  but  they  were  powerless,  and  the  ill- 
fated  monarch  passed  on,  almost  in  silence,  to  the  prison  which 
was  for  him  the  ante-chamber  of  death.  Soon  he  was  removed 
to  London,  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  trial,  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death  in  the  name  of  the  nation  which  he 
had  served  loyally  so  far  as  his  limitations  allowed.  Then,  after 
the  pathetic  scene  in  Whitehall,  the  body  of  King  Charles  was 
taken  back  to  Windsor  to  be  buried.  "  Five  hundred  pounds," 
says  Hepworth  Dixon,  "  were  voted  for  the  funeral,  but  no  pomp 
and  state  were  to  be  used.  A  coach  brought  up  the  body, 
which  was  laid  the  first  night  in  the  King's  bed,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Deanery.  Four  peers,  who  had  been  of  his 
chamber,  were  permitted  to  attend  as  witnesses  ;  but  St.  George's 
choir  and  chapel  were  so  stript  and  changed,  that  neither  peer  nor 
Governor  could   find  the    Royal  vault.     At   last  a  man   turned  up 
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in  the  town,  who  said  he  knew  the  stone  over  Henry  the 
lii^hth's  ^ravc.  That  vault  was  opened  and  the  coffin  lowered. 
Juxon  was  present,  with  his  service-book,  ready  to  recite  his 
prayer,  Init  Whichcot  interfered.  'The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
is  put  down,'  he  said,  and  not  one  word  was  suffered  to  be  read. 
Some  .sobs  were  heard,  some  tears  were  shed,  and  the  last 
mourners  left  the  vault.     A  silver  plate,  bearing  the  legend  : 

KING   CHARLES, 
1648, 

glistened  on  the  coffin-lid.  A  sexton  shovelled  in  the  earth  ;  and 
when  the  hole  was  filled,  and  the  stones  laid  down,  Whichcot  turned 
the  witnesses  out,  shut  up  the  choir,  and  carried  off  the 
keys."  ' 

A  great  King  in  his  intentions  and  his  ideals,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Charles  I.  went  to  his  last  resting-place 
reft  of  all  state  and  ceremony,  of  all  that  apj^ertains  to  Kingship 
save  the  inalienable  dignity  of  death,  and  Windsor  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  dcspoilers,  to  be  wrecked  and  ruined,  even  St. 
George's  Chapel,  in  its  "beauty  of  holiness,"  being  defaced  and 
defiled  in  the  name  of  religion. 

In  1813  the  Prince  Regent  caused  the  vaults  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  to  be  opened  and  the  remains  of  King  Charles  to  be 
definitely  identified.  Henry  Halford,  physician  to  King  George  HI., 
became  posses.sed  of  every  relic  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  these 
eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  King  Edward  VH.,  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  December  3,  1888,  the  Prince,  with  the 
jx.Tmission   of  Queen   V^ictoria,   restored   these   relics  to  the   vault. 

'  "  Royal  Windsor,"  vol.  4,  pp.  257  and  258.  By  W.  Hcpworth  Dixon  (Hurst 
and  Hlackctt). 
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They  included  a  tooth,  a  portion  of  the  King's  beard,  and  a  portion 
of  vertebrae.  These  were  placed  in  a  cabinet,  the  Prince  then 
lowering  it  into  the  vault  and  placing  it  on  the  centre  of  King 
Charles  I.'s  coffin. 

Within  the  cabinet  was  the  following  autograph  memorandum : 
"  These  relics  of  King  Charles  I.  are  deposited  by  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  vault  containing  the  coffin  of 
that  King,  on  December  13,   1888." 

Dark  indeed  was  the  shadow  which  fell  upon  the  Castle  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  King  George  III.  A  man  of  simple 
nature  and  simpler  life,  a  good  husband  and  devoted  father,  a 
lover  of  peace  and  domesticity  rather  than  of  Court  ceremonial, 
King  George  seemed,  of  all  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  least  likely 
to  fall  under  the  terrible  affliction  of  mental  aberration.  But  so  it 
was  to  be,  and  it  was  in  the  peaceful  surroundings  of  his  life  at 
Windsor  that  the  malady  first  made  itself  apparent.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  had  his  own  Court  at  Carlton  House  as  well  as  keeping 
a  gay  circle  of  friends,  many  of  them  of  none  too  good  repute, 
around  him  at  the  gorgeous  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  built  and  decorated  in  the  most  flamboyant  fashion 
of  the  Orient.  All  this  did  not  help  the  old  King,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  best-beloved  daughter.  Princess  Amelia,  the  clouds 
gathered  more  heavily  than  before  over  his  brain,  and,  save  for 
playing  upon  the  harpsichord,  he  lived  in  apathetic  indifference  to 
the  world,  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  problems,  and  its  dignities. 
Slowly  drifted  the  years,  the  old  King  not  knowing  how  the 
time  was  passing,  until  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  his  afflictions 
fell  from  him  like  a  worn-out  garment,  his  blindness  no  more 
troubled  eyes  that  were  for  ever  closed,  his  ears  were  now  deaf  for 
all  time  to  the  tumult  and  discords  of  this  earth  ;  at  length  he  was 
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at  rest,  and  his  tired  body  found  its  last  home  in  the  Royal  vault, 
by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Queen  Charlotte  and  Princess 
Amelia,  whom  he  had  loved  so  well. 

King  George  IV.  did  good  service  to  Windsor  with  the  aid  of 
Sir  Jcffry  Wyatt,  who  changed  his  name  to  Wyatville  on  receiving 
the  accolade  in  1824,  upon  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
George  IV.'s  Gateway,  which  faces  the  Long  Walk,  and  is  the 
most  imposing  entrance  to  the  Castle,  alike  for  its  design  and  its 
position,  flanked  as  it  is  by  the  York  and  Lancaster  Towers.  King 
George  IV.  came  to  Windsor  Castle  to  die,  and  his  memory,  too,  is 
in  the  shadows  of  the  home  of  our  Kings. 

In  November,  1910,  an  interesting  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
King  Henry  VI.  was  made  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  those  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  grave  including  Dr.  Warrc,  whose  long 
connection  with  Hton  College  gave  him  a  special  claim  to  be 
among  the  investigators  of  these  relics  of  the  founder  of  the  great 
school.  The  circumstances  were  that  after  the  death  of  Henry 
in  the  Tower,  in  1471,  his  body  was  embalmed  and  taken  to 
St.  Paul's,  thence  to  Blackfriars  Church,  and  thence  again  to 
Chertsey  Abbey,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  the 
spring  of  1484,  it  is  said,  the  body  was  taken  up  by  order  of 
Richard  III.,  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  then  in  a  leaden  chest,  both 
being  finally  enclosed  in  another  wooden  box,  and  taken  to 
Windsor,  where  it  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  When  the 
grave  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  leaden  chest, 
and  some  angle-irons  ;  and  the  chest  contained  bones  which  were 
judged  to  be  the  remains  of  Henry  \T.  For  centuries  documents 
in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey  have  indicated  that 
the  body  of  Henry  VI.  is  buried  in  the  Abbey,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  preparations  were  made  for  it  to  be  removed  from 
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Windsor  to  London,  the  will  of  that  monarch,  and  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  clearly  indicate  that  it  remained  in  the  Royal  vault 
at  Windsor — where  last  year  the  leaden  casket  was  found  and  its 
contents  adjudged  to  be  the  Royal  remains.  In  Tighe  and 
Davis's  "Annals  of  Windsor"  it  is  said: — 

"In  1484,  Richard  III.  caused  the  body  of  Henry  VI.  to  be 
removed  from  Chertsey  Abbey  and  to  be  buried  at  Windsor,  where 
it  was  solemnly  re-interred,  on  the  12th  of  August,  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  under  the  uppermost  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  It 
is  narrated  that  'the  holy  body'  .  .  .  was  in  a  great  measure 
uncorrupted,  the  hair  of  the  head  and  body  perfect  ;  the  face 
as  usual,  but  somewhat  sunk,  with  a  more  meagre  aspect  than 
common.  A  number  of  miracles  immediately  proclaimed  the 
King's  sanctity,  as  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  written  account 
of  them  there. 

"Sandford,  writing  about  1676,  says  the  King  was  interred 
'  under  a  fair  monument,'  of  which  there  are  at  present  no  remains. 
The  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chapel  '  between  the  choir  and 
the  altar,'  under  which  he  was  deposited,  is  gilt  and  painted  with 
the  several  devices  of  this  King ;  at  the  keystone  of  which  are 
carved  his  Royal  arms,  ensigned,  with  a  crown,  and  supported  by 
two  antelopes  collared  and  chained  together.  In  the  south  window 
of  which  arch  was  pencilled  the  history  of  his  life  in  coloured 
glass,  which,  with  many  more  windows  in  the  same  Chapel,  was 
defaced  in  the  late  rebellion. 

"In  1789,  when  the  workmen  were  preparing  for  the  new 
pavement  of  the  aisle  in  which  he  is  interred,  they  found  the 
entrance  of  the  vault,  but  were  directed  not  to  open  it." 

In  modern  times,  too  recent  to  be  treated  at  length  to-day,  but 
destined    to    take    their    place    in    due    course    in    the    annals    of 
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Windsor,  the  Castle  and  the  town  have  played  a  notable  part  in 
both  the  sun  and  the  shadow  which  have  touched  the  lives  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England.  Weddings  and  funerals,  stately  recep- 
tions of  Imperial  and  Royal  guests,  welcomes  extended  to  the 
illustrious  friends  of  our  Sovereigns,  rejoicings  at  coronations  and 
the  shadowed  splendour  of  Royal  interments,  glad  demonstrations 
over  victories  won  by  our  brave  soldiers  in  far  distant  lands,  and 
bitter  lamentations  for  those  who  fell  upon  the  field  of  honour — 
Windsor  has  known  her  share  in  all  of  these,  laughing  and 
weeping  alike  with  the  great  Queen  and  the  beloved  King  whose 
deaths  arc  still  so  fresh  in  the  memory  that  the  merest  mention 
revives  the  love  and  loyalty  which  Victoria  the  Good  and  Edward 
the  Peacemaker  won  in  their  lives,  and  the  profound  sorrow  caused 
by  their  passing  from  the  world  to  which  they  had  rendered  such 
great  service. 

Looking  backward  through  the  long  avenue  of  half  a  century, 
many  mental  pictures  are  called  up  and  there  is  a  curious,  instinc- 
tive association  of  the  later  story  of  \\'indsor  with  the  sound  of 
bells.  The  wedding-bells  which  rang  out  on  the  day  when  the 
Princess  Royal  was  married  to  the  stalwart  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  aftenvards  to  reign  for  a  brief  space  as  Frederick  III., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia ;  the  sad,  slow,  hollow 
booming  which  told  the  anxious  town  that  the  Prince  Consort  had 
breathed  his  last  in  the  dull  December  days  of  'sixty-one ;  little 
more  than  a  year  later  the  joyous  clangour  spreading  far  and  wide 
the  tiiliiigs  of  the  most  popular  Royal  wedding  England  has  ever 
know  n :  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  w  ith  Denmark's  fairest 
daughter,  when  all  the  land  went  mad  with  happiness  and  the 
old  tow  n  on  the  Thames  was  wreathed  with  evergreens  and  multi- 
coloured  with    flags   and    flowers ;   the   bells  crashed   out   again   in 
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later  years  for  the  weddings  of  the  good  Queen's  younger  daugh- 
ters— the  Princess  Alice,  who  made  her  home  in  Hesse-Darmstadt 
and  there  died,  a  martyr  to  love  and  duty,  taking  from  her  little 
sick  daughter  the  kiss  of  death ;  the  Princess  Helena,  still,  after 
a  long  and  happy  life  with  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
strenuous  as  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  her  life-work  of  doing  good ; 
Princess  Louise,  a  born  artist,  whose  wedding  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lome,  now  Duke  of  Argyll,  remains  vividly  in  my  memory ; 
Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  married  in  1882  Princess 
Helen  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont ;  and  Princess  Beatrice,  who  married, 
three  years  later,  the  soldier-Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  is 
to-day,  like  all  Queen  Victoria's  children,  ever  to  the  fore  when 
good  work  for  others  is  to  be  done,  a  stately  daughter  and  mother 
of  a  queen.  The  sound  of  the  bells  floating  over  the  peaceful 
waters  of  the  Thames  recalls  these  pictures  of  Windsor  in  the 
sunshine  to  one  who  heard  them  ringing  out  their  happy  message 
in  the  years  that  are  gone.  And  with  them  come  memories  of 
the  shadow — when  the  great  bell  tolled  its  sorrowful  news  of  the 
too  early  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  the  rose-covered  villa 
at  Cannes  ;  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria's  second  son,  the  sailor- 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  handsome,  debonnair,  cut  off  in  all  the 
promise  of  his  youth  ;  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria  herself,  as  her 
solemn  funeral-procession  passed  slowly  up  the  historic  hill  amid 
the  reverent  silence  of  her  people.  And,  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
in  all  the  brightness  of  a  May  morning,  which  shone  upon  the 
obsequies  of  Edward  VH.  and  seemed  to  some  of  us  so  strange  a 
refutation  of  the  poet's  dream  that  Nature  attunes  her  moods  to 
those  of  poor  Humanity,  another  stately  cortdge  made  its  way  through 
the  old  town  and  up  the  steep  hill  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  the 
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Kinp- Peacemaker  was  mourned  by  his  brother-rulers  and  by  the 
millions  of  his  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Hmpire  who  had  learned 
to  feel  a  deep  affection  for  his  Majesty,  as  well  as  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  fjreat  \\'ork  which  as  a  monarch  he  had  done  for 
the  uorld. 

On  Wednesday,  February  ist  of  the  current  year,  Windsor  was 
the  scene  of  an  interesting  incident  which  illustrated  in  very 
practical  fashion  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  world 
of  invention  since  William  of  Normandy  built  his  fortress  on  the 
great  hill  above  the  Thames.  A  young  aviator,  Mr.  Tom  Sopwith, 
winner  of  a  ;^4,ooo  prize  for  the  longest  British  flight  on  a 
British  machine,  flew  from  Brooklands  to  Windsor,  where  he 
alighted,  with  the  grace  of  a  bird,  after  circling  with  the 
greatest  ease  above  the  trees  in  the  Home  Park  and  the  towers 
of  the  Castle  itself,  finally  descending  upon  a  sjx)t  close  to  where, 
upon  the  East  Terrace,  stood  King  George  and  his  children.  The 
aviator  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  congratulated  him  upon 
his  successful  flight,  and  then,  with  his  children,  carefully 
examined  the  aeroplane,  in  which  His  Majesty  showed  keen 
interest. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  practice  of  aviation  has  already 
passed  far  beyond  the  primitive  stage  when  it  was  regarded  as  merely 
something  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  freak  pastime,  and  that 
as  a  science  it  has  made  exceptional  strides  even  during  the  past 
few  months,  it  seems  fitting  that  King  George  should  have  shown 
himself  sympathetically  inclined  towards  it  at  so  early  a  period  of 
his  reign.  In  the  nineteenth  centur)-,  it  is  true,  the  problem  of  flight 
was  di.scussed  seriously  in  the  world  of  science,  but  scarcely 
regarded  so  by  the  public  generally,  and  wits  of  the  period  poked 
fun     at    it    with    pen    and    {KMicil,    George    Cruikshank    and    others 
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finding  in  the  subject  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  cultivate  their  sense 
of  humour.  But  the  aeronautics  with  which  they  dealt  and  at 
which  they  laughed,  were  chiefly  concerned  with  balloons,  ballooning, 
and  what  was  not  infrequently  dubbed  balloonacy.  The  day  of 
dirigibles  had  not  then  arrived,  while  aeroplanes  had  not  entered 
at  all  into  the  scheme  of  practical  mechanics.  In  those  days  a 
motor-car,  as  we  know  it  now,  would  have  been  a  revelation,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  impalpable  air,  as  it  is  understood  and  accom- 
plished to-day,  would  have  seemed  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
fantastic  dream. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the  most  notable  manifestations 
and  developments  of  aeronautical  science  will,  in  days  to  come, 
not  only  be  definitely  and  instinctively  associated  with  the  present 
reign,  but  that  the  name  of  King  George  will  be  indissolubly  linked 
to  the  earliest  examples  of  it,  for  the  Aerial  Post  to  Windsor  fired 
the  imagination  of  millions,  and  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  who 
indulge  in  mental  glances  into  the  future. 

The  Sopwith  flight  from  Brooklands  to  Windsor,  and  the 
reception  of  the  aviator  by  King  George,  cannot  fail  to  find  a  place 
in  the  history  of  aeronautics. 


CONCERNING   ETON  COLLEGE 

MANY  years  ago,  watching  the  procession  of  boats  upon  the 
Fourth  of  June,  and  fired  by  the  pageantry  of  gay  gowns 
glittering  in  the  sun  and  the  clean-limbed  grace  and  strength  with 
which  the  College  boys  pulled  up  the  river,  to  the  keen  admiration 
of  coach-loads  and  crowds  of  their  brilliantly  dressed  women-folk, 
a  fine  old  fellow,  white-moustached  but  upright  and  square- 
shouldered,  exclaimed  in  my  hearing,  "  Who  says  '  Eton,'  says 
'Hnglandl'"  That  was  in  the  days  when  four-in-hands  stood 
marshalled  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  historic  Brocas, 
the  low-lying  fields  whence,  all  through  the  summer,  the  College 
boats  started  for  their  frequent  races  round  the  Rushes,  and  motor- 
cars had  not  yet  been  thought  of  But  Eton  College  had  been  a 
national  possession  for  centuries,  and  its  chronicles  bore  the  names 
of  thousands  of  men  who  afterwards  had  become  distinguished. 
To-day,  the  lauiiator  Etoncnsis  might  declare  that  "  Who  says 
'Eton,'  says  'Empire I'"  It  is  not  merely  that  the  school,  steeped 
as  it  is  in  associations  with  the  aristocracy,  has  none  the  less 
progressed  with  the  democratic  times,  but  that  it  has  sent,  and 
continues  to  send,  its  sons  to  every  corner  of  the  world,  there  to 
take  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  the  Empire.     Moreover,  Eton  maintains 
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its  reputation  for  turning  out  the  finest  type  of  men  to  be  found 
in  the  land. 

I  remember  hearing  frequently,  as  a  boy,  other  boys,  and  not 
a  few  men,  hailing  from  the  Berkshire  side  of  Windsor  Bridge, 
speak  of  Eton  people  as  "  Brocs,"  and  the  term  may  be  heard 
occasionally  even  now.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  me  then  that  the 
colloquialism,  like  so  many  expressions  of  the  kind,  especially 
those  in  use  in  country  districts,  had  a  very  remote  origin  and  a 
very  distinct  meaning.  Unconscious,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part, 
of  its  significance,  the  speakers  were  throwing  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Sieur  de  Brocas  was  doing  loyal  service  to 
King  Henry  VI. — service  to  be  recognised  by  a  gift  of 
lands,  including  the  meadows  known  to-day  as  the  Brocas,  but 
figuring  in  some  ancient  maps  of  the  district  as  the  Brockhurst 
fields.  Forty  years  ago  some  Eton  people  rather  resented  the 
familiarity  of  the  term  "  Brocs,"  not  recognising,  or  forgetting, 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  honourable  source  of  good  service 
rendered  to  the  Sovereign  whose  home  was  just  across  the  river. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  or  hearing  the  term  attributed  to 
its  indubitable  source.  It  is  always  fascinating  to  trace  words  to 
their  fountain-head,  and  in  no  case  more  so  than  in  that  of  the 
names  of  places.  Like  the  old-time  seekers  after  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  and  the  Elixir  of  Life,  we  may  not  find  exactly  that  which 
we  set  out  to  seek,  but  we  may  chance  upon  a  host  of  hitherto 
unsuspected  facts  as  interesting,  if  not  as  profitable,  as  we  had 
hoped  that  the  immediate   object  of  our  quest  would  prove. 

There  is  no  snobbishness  about  Eton  boys,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  school  are  against  the  over-emphasis  of  the  accident  of 
fortune,  and  the  sort  of  vanity  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the 
knowledge  of  having  been  born,  as  Carlyle  said,  under  a  particular 
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bcd-testcr,  is  not  encouraged.  It  is  true  that  the  College  plumes 
itself  upon  sending  out  into  the  world  gentlemen,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  and  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
perpetual  freemasonry  between  all  who  have  been  at  the  great 
school,  lull  that  is  a  thing  altogether  different  from  the  empty 
pride  which  has  no  more  solid  foundation  than  that  which  the 
Chelsea  philosopher  held  in  characteristic  contempt.  Moreover, 
this  unbreakable  link  which  is  forged  between  generation  after 
generation  of  boys  at  the  impressionable  period  of  their  lives 
when  they  are  most  capable  of  contracting  generous  friendships, 
is  of  incalculable  value,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
though  that  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  as  a  practical  asset  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  life.  By  virtue  of  ability,  influence,  or,  it 
may  be,  of  the  power  which  the  possession  of  wealth  confers,  the 
great  majority  of  old  Etonians  are  to  be  found  sooner  or 
later  doing  good  work  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  Empire, 
and,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  quiet  little  town  on  the  Thames, 
one  day  the  old  school  days  are  recalled  at  some  critical  moment, 
when  the  friendship  formed  in  boyhood  may  prove  the  salvation 
of  a  man. 

At  the  centenary  dinner  of  the  Eton  Society,  held  in  July 
of  the  present  year,  many  interesting  reminiscences  were  indulged 
in  by  speakers  who  are  now  men  of  great  position,  but  retain  the 
pleasantest  memories  of  "  Pop,"  as  the  Society  was  originally 
called  when  it  was  founded  by  Charles  Fox  Townshcnd,  in  1811, 
and  held  its  meetings  over  the  shop  of  a  confectioner  {J>opina\ 
whence  its  name.  Lord  Roseber)'  tokl  an  amusing  story  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  horror  at  seeing  on  the  chimney-piece,  when  once 
he  was  visiting  the  rooms,  the  picture  of  a  Derby  winner ;  and, 
referring  to  the  days  when   he  was  a  member  of  "  Pop,"  the  Earl 
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defined  it  as  "the  Garter  of  Eton,  a  noble  companionship,  with 
illustrious  traditions,  to  which  anybody  might  be  proud  to  belong." 
Viscount  Curzon  of  Kedleston  also  had  much  to  say  in  honour 
of  Eton.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  four  out  of  the  last  six 
Prime  Ministers  had  been  Eton  boys,  and  that  six  of  the  seven 
last  Viceroys  of  India  had  been  Eton  boys,  and  he  defined  the 
Eton  spirit  as  a  sense  of  purpose  and  responsibility  and  duty ; 
a  desire  to  do  nothing  that  at  any  time  should  render  them 
unworthy  of  the  great  institution  to  which  they  had  belonged. 

But  it  is  not  among  old  Etonians  alone  that  the  spell  of  Eton 
is  felt.  A  foreign  visitor  to  the  last  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
June,  writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  obviously  came  under  its 
influence,  declaring  that  "  like  a  temple  of  religion,  Eton  compels 
respect,"  and  that  certain  essential  qualities  of  the  British  soul 
have  their  roots  in  the  life  of  Eton — "  Order,  discipline,  the  love 
of  tradition,  social  respect,  the  spirit  of  organisation,  solidarity, 
physical  endurance,  the  idea  of  duty,  become  natural  when  the 
most  impressionable  years  of  life  are  spent  within  the  walls  of 
Eton,  which  is  truly  society  in  miniature,  with  its  people,  its 
nobility,  its   army,  and   its  great   men   in   embryo." 

When  King  George  went  to  Windsor  after  his  Coronation, 
it  was  in  the  Eton  College  Chronicle  that  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  King  and  his  Queen-Consort  appeared — no  fulsome  flattery 
or  mere  courtier-like  effusion,  graceful  but  insincere,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  real  homage,  in  which  occurred  many  fine  ideas  aptly 
expressed  : — 

"  He  is  the  King  whose  chosen  part 
Is  service  and  the  single  heart, 
Whose  life  has  made  his  title  plain 
O'er  wedded  hearts  and  homes  to  reign. 
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The  queen  u  she 
Who  is  the  best  she  seems  to  be 

•  •  •  •  • 

She  is  the  queen  who  claims  a  share 
In  every  grief  that  others  bear. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  such  arc  you,  we  dare  to  say, 
Queen  Mary  and  King  George:  to-day 
Our  homage  and  our  love  receive, 
True  man  and  woman,  and  believe 
That  loyal  hearts  at  Eton   still 
For  ser\icc  and  for  duty  thrill." 


The  fact  that  the  College  is  so  closely  knit  up  with  the 
aristocracy  of  rank  as  well  as  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  is  curious 
in  view  of  the  conditions  and  purpose  of  its  foundation.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte  in  his  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  "History  of  Eton  College"  that  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  fifteenth-century  learning  and  literature  in  this 
country  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.'  It  may  have  been  an  instance 
of  Montaigne's  "  lis  se  sont  seulement  recul<5s  pour  mieux  sauter," 
or  only  of  a  semi-comatose  state  in  which  the  nation  unconsciously 
awaited  the  coming  of  Shakespeare  and  the  giants  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  But,  happily,  Henry  VI.  passed  his  early  years  among 
"patrons  of  learning,"  and  thi.s  coloured  his  character  and  his  views 
in  so  marked  a  fashion  that  Fuller  declared  that  he  was  "  fitter 
for  a  cowl  than  a  crown  ;  of  so  easie  a  nature  that  he  might  well 
have  exchanged  a  pound  of  patience  for  an  ounce  of  valour."  This 
estimate  of  Henry's  character  is  not  flattering,  but  the  monkish 
tendency  at  least  had  the  effect  of  fostering  in  the  King  a  love 
of  letters,   and   inspiring   him  with   a  desire  to  emulate  Wykeham 

•  "A   History  of  Eton  College,"   1440-1875,    p.    i.     Hy   H.  C.  Maxwell  L>'tc,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 
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and  found  a  school,  not  unlike  that  which  the  Bishop  had  founded 
at  Winchester,  but  destined  to  surpass  it  in  fame  as  the  nursery 
of  great  reputations.  It  is  to  this  scholarly  vein  in  the  nature  of 
the  King  that  we  owe  the  famous  school  to  which  refer  the  oft- 
quoted  lines  of  Thomas  Gray  : — 

"  Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade," 

as,  too,  does  the  pathetic  apostrophe : — 

"  Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah  !  pleasing  shade  ! 
Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain  !  " 

Upon  its  foundation,  the  charter  of  which  was  granted  by 
Henry  VI.  on  October  11,  1440,  were  twenty-five  poor  scholars  and 
twenty-five  poor  and  infirm  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pray  for 
the  King.  It  is  curious  and  suggestive  to  remember  this  as  we 
think  of  the  Eton  of  to-day,  still  having  its  foundation  scholars, 
or  Collegers,  it  is  true,  but  made  up  for  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Oppidans,  the  whole  number  of  boys  being  a  thousand  or  more, 
most  of  them  the  sons  of  men  of  birth  and  position,  or  of  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth. 

In  referring  to  and  quoting  from  the  charter  of  foundation.  Sir 
Henry  Maxwell  Lyte  gives  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
preamble,  which,  he  justly  observes,  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  zealous 
churchman  : — 

"The  triumphant  Church  that  reigneth  on  high,  whose  head  is 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  to  which  hosts  of  saints  minister,  while 
choirs  of   angels    sing    the  glory  of  her  praise,  hath    appointed   as 
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her  vicar  on  earth  the  Church  militant,  which  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  the  same  God  hath  so  united  to  Himself  in  the  bond  of 
eternal  love,  as  to  deign  to  name  her  His  most  beloved  Bride;  .  .  . 
and  all  the  faithful  honour  her  with  filial  obedience  as  Mother  and 
Mistress.  Through  this  worthy  consideration,  indeed,  saintly  princes 
in  times  past,  and  most  particularly  our  progenitors,  have 
always  so  endeavoured  to  pay  the  highest  honour  and  devout 
veneration  to  the  same  holy  Church,  that  besides  many  other 
glorious  works  of  their  goodness  in  her  praise  and  in  honour  of 
her  Spouse  their  royal  devotion  hath  founded,  not  only  in  this  our 
kingdom  of  England,  but  also  in  divers  foreign  regions,  monasteries, 
churches,  and  other  pious  places  richly  established  in  affluence  of 
j)ropcrty  and  goods.  Wherefore,  we  also,  who,  by  the  disposition 
of  the  same  King  of  kings  (through  whom  all  kings  do  reign), 
have  now  taken  into  our  hands  the  government  of  both  our 
kingdoms,  have  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  riper  age  carefully 
revolved  in  our  iniiul  how,  or  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  royal 
gift,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  devotion  and  the  example  of 
our  ancestors,  we  could  do  fitting  honour  to  that  our  same  Mistress 
and  most  Holy  Mother,  to  the  pleasure  of  that  her  great  Spouse. 
And  at  length,  while  wc  were  thinking  over  these  things  with  the 
most  profound  attention,  it  hath  become  a  fixed  purpose  in  our 
heart  to  found  a  college,  in  honour  and  in  support  of  that  our 
Mother,  who  is  so  great  and  so  holy,  in  the  parochial  church  of 
Eton  near  Windsor,  not  far  from  our  birthplace."  ' 

The  wordiness  and  tautology  of  legal  and  official  documents 
were  as  conspicuous  in  the  fifteenth  as  they  are  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  piety  of   the  preamble  must  have  added   portent- 

•  "A  History  of  Eton  College,"  1440-1875.  Hy  H  C.  Maxwell  L>'tc.  M..\. 
(Macmillaii  &  Co). 
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ously  to  the  amount  of  the  scrivener's  bill.  A  statue  of  the 
Founder,  in  royal  robes  and  carrying  the  sceptre  was  erected  in 
1 7 19,  by  the  provost  of  that  period,  Henry  Godolphin. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  College,  when  every  town  and 
village  had  to  be  made  more  or  less  self-sustaining,  in  the 
absence  of  "universal  providers,"  or  any  but  the  most  primitive 
forms  of  conveyance  and  intercommunication,  Eton  might  have 
suffered  from  time  to  time  a  lack  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  had  it  not  been  for  the  establishment  of  two  fairs,  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  made  to  the  King,  in  which  it  was  set  out  that  the 
"  College  Roiall  of  oure  most  blessed  Lady  of  Eton,  and  the 
inhabitants  withynne  the  same  toune,  scholaers,  artificers,  and 
laborers  theder  resortyng,  have  had  many  times  hereafore,  and 
yette  have,  grete  scarstee  of  brede,  ale,  and  other  vitailles,  for 
default  of  a  markett  in  the  same  toun ; "  a  condition  of  things 
which  is  almost  unrealisable  in  these  days  when  electricity  and 
steam,  and  all  the  wonders  of  modern  organisation  have  brought 
everything  to  our  doors  and  virtually  annihilated  time   and   space. 

In  1647  and  1662  the  Plague  made  its  unwelcome  appearance 
in  Eton,  and  by  way  of  precaution  the  boys  were  ordered  to 
smoke  in  the  school  every  morning,  so  clearly  were  the  virtues 
of  tobacco  as  a  disinfectant  recognised  even  at  that  early  date 
after  its  introduction  into  England. 

The  murder  of  Henry  VI.  by  order  of  Edward  IV.  was 
at  first  followed  by  evil  days  for  the  College,  the  Pope  even 
granting  a  bull  for  its  abolition,  but  before  long  the  new  King 
paid  visits  to  the  school,  displayed  some  personal  interest  in 
it,  and  was  entertained  there  by  the  provost  in  1483,  only  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  When  his  stately  funeral  procession 
was    on     its     way    from    Westminster    to    Windsor    it    halted    at 
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Eton,  where  the  embalmed  body  was  met  by  members  of  the 
College  and  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  who  censed 
the  corpse.  But  this  Royal  funeral  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  imposing  procession  of  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
passed  through  Eton  on  its  way  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  is 
graphically  described  by  Sir  Ilcnry  Maxwell  Lyte :  "The 
highway  had  been  cleared  and  mended,  and  the  various  parishes 
lying  on  it  had  received  '  hatches  and  escotcheons  of  armes,' 
as  well  as  grants  of  money,  so  that  no  place  was  without  some 
signs  of  mourning.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  there 
was  laid  upon  the  coflin  an  effigy  of  the  deceased  King  '  with 
the  true  imperial  crown  on  the  head,  and  under  it  a  night-cap 
of  black  sattin,  set  full  of  precious  stones;  and  appareled  with 
robes  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with  minever,  powdered  with 
ermine,  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  with  the  Order  of  St.  George, 
about  the  neck ;  a  crimson  satin  doublet  embroidered  with 
gold,  two  bracelets  of  gold  about  the  wrists  set  with  stones 
and  pearl,  a  fair  armoury  sword  by  his  side,  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  the  ball  on  the  left,  a  pair  of  scarlet  hose,  crimson 
velvet  shoes,  gloves  on  the  hands,  and  several  diamond  rings 
on  the  fingers."  The  chariot  was  'drawn  by  eight  great  horses, 
trapped  with  black,  adorned  with  escutcheons,  and  a  shaffedon 
on  their  heads,  on  each  of  which  rode  a  child  of  honour  carr>'ing 
a  bannerol  of  the  King's  arms.  Thus  with  an  exceeding  great 
train  of  four  miles  in  length  the  body  was  conducted  to  Syon,' 
on  the  14th.  of  February.  On  the  following  morning,  all  the 
lords  and  their  attendants  'marched  forth  from  town  to  town 
where  they  were  received  in  procession  with  the  priests  and 
clerks  of  every  parish  on  each  side  of  the  way  censing  the  corps, 
as    the   day  before  ;  and  all  the  bells  rung  in  every  church  against 
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their  coming.  And  so  they  proceeded  till  they  came  to  Eton, 
where  along  the  churchyard  wall  were  the  Bishop  of  Carlile, 
(the  Provost),  in  pontificalibus,  and  all  the  fellows  and  masters 
of  the  said  Church,  in  their  best  ornaments  and  copes  ;  and 
by  them  all  the  young  children  scholars  of  the  College  in  their 
white  surplices,  bareheaded,  holding  in  the  one  hand  tapers  and 
in  the  other  bookes,  saying  the  seven  psalms ;  and  as  the  corps 
came  by,  kneeled  and  censed  it,  bidding  their  de  profundis,  and 
other  prayers.  And  so  the  corps  passed  till  it  came  to  the  town 
of  Windsor." ' 

In  vivid  and  happy  contrast  to  the  awsome  picture  of  the 
funeral  cortege  of  the  eighth  Henry,  may  be  recalled  by  many 
now  living  the  memorable  passage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  upon  the  eve  of  their  marriage  in  1863. 

Princess  Alexandra  entered  London  on  Saturday,  March  7, 
1863,  and  came  to  Slough  by  an  afternoon  train,  driving  thence 
through  Eton  to  Windsor  Castle.  On  arriving  at  the  College  she 
was  to  have  had  an  address  presented  to  her  by  the  Provost, 
Dr.  Goodford,  but  it  was  pouring  with  rain  and  the  carriage 
did  not  stop,  so  the  Provost  had  to  run  after  it  and  put  the 
address  through  the  window.  The  streets  were  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  flowers,  triumphal  arches  spanned  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  of  the  old  High  Street,  every  window  and  coign  of 
'vantage  was  crowded  with  cheering  people,  the  Eton  boys 
surrounded  the  royal  carriage,  shouting  themselves  hoarse  in 
their  ebullient  loyalty  and  admiration,  and  the  bridegroom-elect 
and  the  fair  young  Princess  made  a  memorable  progress  to  the 
Castle  where  waited   to  welcome   them   the    widowed  Queen,  who 

I  "A  History  of  Eton  College,"  1440-1875.  By  H.  C  Maxwell  Lyte,  M.A.,  p.  122 
(Macmillan  &  Co.). 
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would  not  let  her  own  sorrow  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  young 
lives  of  her  son  and  the  Princess  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be 
his  bride,  and  who  has  remained  to  this  day  enshrined  in  the 
heart   of  the    nation. 

Oil  the  wedding-day  the  Eton  boys  bedecked  themselves  with 
white  favours.  These  were  in  most  cases  round  rosettes  of  white 
satin  ribbon  with  a  little  silver  or  orange-blossom  centre  set  in 
small  green  leaves.  The  boys  begged  to  be  allowed  to  draw  the 
royal  carriage  from  the  Castle  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station  after  the  ceremony,  but  permission  was  not  granted,  and 
they  had  to  content  thcm.selves  with  surrounding  the  carriage, 
cheering  frantically,  and  admiring  the  lovely  bride  in  the 
"spoonbill"  bonnet  lined  with  white  lilac-blossom,  which  was 
then  the  fashion,  and,  ugly  as  it  was,  could  not  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  young  Princess. 

A  memorable  visitor  to  Eton  more  than  forty  years  ago — in 
1864,  to  be  precise — was  the  Italian  patriot-general  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  then  living  quietly  in  Caprcra,  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  bring  about  the  complete  unification  of  Italy,  but  with  the 
project  still  simmering  in  his  brain.  I  can  see  the  famous 
Italian  now :  his  handsome  oval  face,  with  soft  brown  eyes  as 
gentle  as  a  woman's,  his  red-brown  beard  and  long  brown  hair. 
He  wore  a  dark  blue  cloak  thrown  back  in  picturesque  fashion 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  he  wore,  too,  a  soft  felt  hat  which 
made  an  admirable  setting  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  faces 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  i\  boy  of  eleven,  naturally  I 
knew  nothing  of  foreign  politics  or  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
cause  which  Garibaldi  represented,  but  I  remember  that  I  felt 
very  proud  as  I  ran  shouting  like  the  others  who  surrounded 
the   slowly   driven    carriage    in    which    the    General    sat.    when    he 
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stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  for  one  moment  I 
was  literally  in  touch  with  a  man  who  I  at  least  knew  even  then 
to  be  a  maker  of  history. 

Assuredly  the  name  of  Garibaldi  must  have  risen  in  the 
minds  of  many,  when,  on  March  27th  of  the  present  year. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  spoke,  on  the  Capitol  in  Rome, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Italy  which  was 
called  into  existence  when,  in  1861,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
ascended  the  throne  after  his  successes  achieved  with  the  aid 
of  the  patriot-leader.  For  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  recalled  "the 
thinkers,  heroes,  and  martyrs"  to  whom  they  owed  their  country. 
There  must  have  been  among  his  hearers  those  who  had  known 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  and  they  must  have  felt  that  in  all  the  band 
of  patriots  referred  to  by  the  King  none  held  a  more  honoured 
place  in  the  memory    of   his    countrymen    than  he. 

It  is  curious,  and  a  little  amusing,  to  recall  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  that  the  red  shirt  of  a  patriot-soldier  set  a  fashion 
in  the  dress  of  English  women,  and  that  his  visit  was  promptly 
followed  by  an  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  "  Garibaldi," 
usually  made  in  some  soft  red  material.  For  quite  a  long  time 
it  was  worn  by  girls  and  women  of  all  classes  and  was  succeeded 
after  many  years  by  the  now  ubiquitous  blouse,  so  that  we  owe 
at  least  two  useful  and  pretty  fashions  to  such  widely  different 
sources  as  the  red  shirt  of  an  Italian  general  and  the  working 
garb   of  a    French   peasant. 

Harking  back  through  the  centuries,  it  may  be  recorded  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  often  visited  Eton  and  showed  much  interest 
in  the  College  and  the  boys,  loyal  preparations  being  made  that 
all  things  should  be  seemly  "against  the  comynge  of  the  Queen"  ; 
that    George    III.  was    a    frequent  visitor,  chatting   with    the    boys 
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and  questioning  them  in  his  quaint  staccato  fashion  about  their 
progress  and  their  daily  lives,  and  laying  down  the  axiom  that 
all  people  thought  well  of  Eton,  and  that  the  more  inquiries  Mrs. 
De  Quincey  made  about  it  before  sending  her  boy  there  the 
more  she  would  be  satisfied.  To  this  day,  the  kindly  interest  of 
George  III.  is  commemorated  every  year  by  the  ornate  and 
joyous  celebration  of  his  birthday,  on  the  4th  of  June,  by  a  gala 
procession  of  the  boats  to  Surly  and  a  subsequent  display  of  fire- 
works, "Fourth  of  June"  having  taken  the  place  of  "  Montem " 
upon  its  cessation  after  1844. 

The  visits  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Eton  were  many,  and  Her 
Majesty  used  to  drive  through  it  almost  daily  when  the  Court 
was  in  residence  at  Windsor,  and  one  of  the  excitements  of  the 
quiet  little  town  was  the  sudden  rattling  of  the  hoofs  of  the 
spirited  horse  bearing  the  outrider  in  royal  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
the  rapid  passing  of  the  royal  carriage  with  its  stately  but  so 
simply  clad  little  figure  in  black,  for  it  was  an  invariable  habit  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  drive  fast,  and  the  horses  in  the  royal  stables 
were  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Of  her  immediate  predecessors, 
George  IV.  came  but  little  to  Eton,  but  William  I\'.  was  often 
there,  and  more  than  once  visited  Upper  School  to  hear  the 
speeches  which  were  and  still  are  a  feature  of  the  Fourth  of 
June  celebrations. 

A  picturesque  pageant  peculiar  to  Eton  which,  it  is  said,  held 
its  own  from  the  founding  of  the  College  through  about  four 
centuries  till  1844,  was  Montem,  an  institution  established  for 
the  purpo.se  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  senior 
scholar  of  the  School,  of  course,  a  Colleger,  this  "  salt."  as  it  was 
called,  sometimes  reaching  the  substantial  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  subject  to  various  claims  and   doles  sanctioned  by  custom 
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if  not  enjoined  by  law,  which  considerably  reduced  the  amount. 
Many  writers  about  Eton  and  its  institutions  have  taken 
Montem  as  a  subject,  and  that  it  was  sufficiently  inspiring  may 
be  assumed  when  we  read  the  colourful  description  of  it  given 
by  Charles  Knight  in  one  of  his  interesting  essays  upon  old- 
time  customs.  The  festa  commenced  on  "  Montem  sure "  night, 
which  followed  the  twentieth  day  before  Tuesday  in  Whitsun 
week  and  signified  that  the  senior  colleger  was  assured  of  the 
position  of  Captain  for  that  year.  The  "  Captain  of  Montem," 
in  the  ordinary  course,  was  always  the  senior  Colleger,  but 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  death  or  resignation  among  the 
members  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the 
University  to  fill  the  gap.  If,  however,  this  occurred,  a  messenger 
was  sent  from  Cambridge  to  announce  the  news.  On  the  eve 
of  Montem  the  boys  sat  up  late  in  Long  Chamber  and  took  up 
their  places,  some  holding  up  the  ends  of  the  beds  as  high  as 
they  could,  while  others  posted  themselves  by  the  wooden 
shutters  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  drew  near  to  midnight.  Then, 
if  by  the  time  the  College  clock  on  Lupton's  Tower  began  to 
strike  twelve,  no  messenger  had  come  from  Cambridge,  they 
knew  that  the  senior  colleger  was  safe  for  the  "  salt,"  and,  in 
primitive  and  noisy  fashion  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  dropping 
the  ends  of  their  beds  with  a  crash,  banging  the  shutters,  and 
crying  with  a  loud  and  jubilant  voice,  "  Montem  is  sure ! "  The 
procession  to  Salt  Hill,  near  Slough,  was  a  brilliant  sight,  owing 
as  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  boys  as  to  the  elegance,  variety,  and 
colours  of  the  costumes  worn  by  them  in  the  procession  to  and 
from  the  Mount,  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  scene  was  that 
in  the  Playing  Fields,  an  admirable  painting  of  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  William  Evans,  the  second   of  the  three   members   of  the 
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family — grandfather,  father,  and  son — who  successively  held  the 
post  of  drawing-master  in  the  College.  Charles  Knight's 
imaginary  friend  praised  the  pageant  without  stint.  "  I  love 
the  no-meaning  of  Montem,"  he  is  made  to  say ;  "  I  love  to  be 
asked  for  'Salt'  by  a  pretty  boy  in  silk  stockings  and  satin 
doublet,  though  the  custom  has  been  called  '  something  between 
begging  and  roljl^ing.'  I  love  the  apologctical  '  Mos  pro  Lege,' 
which  defies  the  police  and  the  Mendicity  Society.  I  love  the 
absurdity  of  a  Captain  taking  precedence  of  a  Marshal  ;  and  a 
Marshal  bearing  a  gilt  bdioii,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
from  his  right  hip ;  and  an  ensign  flourishing  a  flag  with  the 
grace  of  a  tight-rope  dancer  ;  and  Sergeants  paged  by  fair-skinned 
Indians  and  beardless  Turks;  and  Corporals  in  sashes  and 
gorgets,  guarded  by  innocent  Polemen  in  blue  jackets  and  white 
trousers.  ...  I  love  the  crush  in  the  cloisters  and  the  mob  on 
the  Mount.  I  love  the  clatter  of  carriages  and  the  plunging 
of  horsemen.  I  love  the  universal  gaiety,  from  the  peer  who 
smiles  and  sighs  that  he  is  no  longer  an  Eton  boy,  to  the 
country-girl  who  marvels  that  such  little  gentlemen  have  cocked 
hats  and  real  swords." 

Montem,  and  the  College  generally,  had  .some  humble  poets 
or  rhymesters  at  various  periods,  and,  although  Montem  had 
then  been  long  extinct,  I  remember  well  a  man  who  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  of  his  race,  an  old  fellow,  quaint  of  aspect,  moving 
along  very  slowly  upon  crutches  or  a  stout  stick  in  his  great  age, 
long  and  lean  of  face,  with  strongly  marked  features  of  a 
patriarchal  type,  tlull  grey  hair,  and  a  voice  that  was  suave, 
oleaginous,  but  indistinct — like  a  baritone  intoning  through  a 
respirator.  His  name  was  Irwin,  his  verse  a  sort  of  pompous 
doggerel,    and     his    self-conferred    title    nothing    less    than     votes 
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Etonensis.  He  was  a  harmless  old  fellow,  but  as  a  child  I  was 
rather  afraid  of  him,  for  he  seemed  vaguely  to  belong  to  another 
world,  and  his  dual  claim  to  be  poet  and  prophet,  as  I  was  told 
his  self-bestowed  rank  implied,  seemed  to  me  to  savour  of  the 
supernatural  rather  than  the  merely  Biblical.  As  I  write  I  can 
hear  his  thick,  lisping  tones  as  he  offered  his  poetic  effu- 
sions at  Christmas-time  in  obvious  if  unexpressed  quest  of 
seasonable  "backsheesh." 

If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits  and  a  school  by  its  boys 
who  become  famous,  Eton  College  may  claim  to  hold  its  own 
with  any  public  school  in  the  world.  A  roll-call  of  all  the 
great  and  brilliant  men  whose  early  years  were  passed  at  Eton 
would  summon  up  countless  personalities  of  past  generations, 
while  thousands  are  still  with  us,  holding  or  steadily  making 
headway  for  places  of  honour  upon  Eton's  roll  of  fame.  To 
mention  just  a  handful  of  names  that  spring  to  the  memory 
at  the  mention  of  Eton,  is  to  recall  men  who  have  made  them- 
selves reputations  in  many  fields  of  honourable  effort  and 
achievement.  Great  soldiers  and  brave  sailors,  patriotic  states- 
men, wise  judges  and  brilliant  wits,  eloquent  speakers,  distin- 
guished churchmen  and  famous  orators,  political  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  daring  travellers 
and  indomitable  pioneers.  Empire-makers,  great  artists  and  famous 
writers,  good  sportsmen  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  river — every 
class,  in  truth,  which  has  helped  to  build  up  the  Empire,  to  sustain 
and  to  develop  it — all  these  are  to  be  found  on   Eton's  register. 

Men  of  our  own  day,  or  who  lived  within  the  memory  of 
many  who  are  still  with  us,  and  men  of  a  more  remote  era,  in- 
clude such  famous  personalities  as  those  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
Lansdowne,    Lord   Curzon,    Mr.    Arthur    Balfour,    Michael    Hicks- 
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Beach,  and  John  Lubbock — later  to  be  created  Viscount  St. 
Aldwyn  and  Baron  Avcbury — Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Methuen, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  elder 
brother,  Richard,  Marquess  Wellesley,  Pitt  and  Fox,  Lord 
Chatham,  William  Kwart  Gladstone,  the  late  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  that  brilliant  statesman 
and  diplomatist  the  late  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  founded  the 
Newcastle  Scholarships,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Lord  North, 
Earl  Granville,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Howe,  Horace 
Walpolc,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed,  the  poet  who  sighed  for  the  days  when  he  was  "  a  happy 
boy  at  Drury's" — Richard  Porson,  the  great  Greek  professor, 
Kinglake,  the  historian,  Thomas  Gray,  who  wrote  the  familiar 
"Ode  to  Eton,"  the  wayward  genius  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the 
famous  family  of  Lyttelton,  and  numbers  of  others  whose  names 
alone  would  fill  many  pages. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  visited  Eton  shortly  after  he  had 
broken  the  power  of  Napoleon  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the  nation,  became  for  the 
moment  just  a  boy  again  among  the  boys  of  his  old  school. 

With  such  a  roll  of  names  as  these  standing  to  the  credit  of 
Eton,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  fame  should  be  world-wide  and 
its  influence  co-e.\tcnsive  with  the  Empire.  There  has  been  no 
break  in  the  splendid  record  of  the  school,  and  to-day,  with  its 
thousand  or  more  pupils,  its  work  of  educating  those  who  in 
the  strenuous  and  possibly  critical  years  to  come,  in  which  the 
\ery  existence  of  the  Empire  may  depend  upon  the  unflinching 
patriotism  of  those  who  are  as  yet  only  upon  the  threshold 
of  arduous  and  responsible  life,   remains  of  incalculable  value. 
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Happily,  the  influence  of  the  College  is  still  as  admirable  as 
it  ever  was,  and  in  comparatively  recent  years  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished Etonians  have  multiplied  beyond  counting.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  was  an  Eton  boy  in  Dr.  Keate's  day,  and  Sir 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle  another,  as,  too,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  the  late  Poet-Laureate,  Frederick  Tennyson,  who  wrote  with 
Alfred  Tennyson  the  modest  little  volume,  "Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,"  which  was  the  precursor  of  all  the  fine  work  which  was 
in  due  time  to  win  name  and  fortune  for  the  younger  of  the  two 
poets,  and  since  their  day  the  school  has  continued  to  send  out 
into  the  world  hundreds  of  boys  who  have  made  or  are  now 
making  great  reputations  for  themselves  and  adding  lustre  to  the 
record  of  their  school  and  of  their  country. 

The  literary  associations  of  Eton  College  are  many  and  worthy, 
and  range  over  centuries.  The  earliest  names  of  Eton  writers  are 
Nicholas  Udall  and  Thomas  Tusser,  and  the  chain  has  remained 
unbroken  to  the  present  day.  Udall  was  a  lover  of  theatricals  and 
encouraged  them  in  the  College,  of  which  he  was  Head  Master 
from  1534  to  1 54 1,  and  he  was  a  notable  wielder  of  the  birch. 
Tusser,  in  his  "  A  Hundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie,"  laments 
and  pleads  : — 

"  From  Powles  I  went,  to  Aeton  sent 
To  learn  straightwayes  the  Latin  phraise, 
Where  fiftie  three  stripes  given  to  mee  at  once  I  had, 
For  fault  but  small  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  passe  thus  beat  I  was  ; 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee  to  mee,  poore  lad  ! " 

Udall  might  claim  that  his  play,  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  though 
crude,  was  clean,  and  the  first  to  be  arranged  in  acts  and  scenes 
and   furnished   with   an  amusing  plot.     Tusser's  work  was  of  a  far 
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more  primitive  kind,  just  a  simple  volume  upon  husbandry, 
written  in  unpretentious  rhyme  after  some  years  of  farming  in 
Suffolk,  and  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Lord  Paget.  What  "  A 
Hundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandric  "  lacked  in  poetic  grace  it 
made  atonement  for  in  j)ractical  knowledge  of  its  subject,  its 
quaint,  brief  preamble  expressing  its  purjx)se  with  concise 
lucidity  : — 

"  A  hundrctli  good  pointes  of  good   Husbandry, 
Maintaincth  good  household,  with  huswifry, 
Ilouscketping  and  husbandry,  if  it  be  goo<lc  : 
Must  love  one  another,  as  cousinncs  in  blood. 
The  wife  to,  must  husband  as  well  as  the  man, 
Or  farewcl  thy  husbandry,  doc  what  thou  can." 

Another  literary  Htonian,  of  a  period  centuries  less  remote  than 
that  of  Tusser,  was  W'illiain  Combe,  the  creator  of  "  Dr.  Syntax," 
whose  "  Tours,"  in  search  of  the  Picturesque,  of  Consolation,  and  of 
a  Wife,  are  rich  in  humour  of  their  own  school,  not  quite,  perhaps, 
so  widely  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  talent  of  the  writer  has  to  comj)ete  with,  while  enjoying  the 
advantage  of,  the  immortal  iihistrations  by  Thomas  Rowlandson, 
a  caricaturist  who,  despite  a  certain  flamboyancy  of  style  and  an 
occasional  audacity  of  method,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Hogarth  of 
the  later  decades  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Combe  possessed  in  all  its  moods  what  is 
commonly  described  as  "  the  artistic  temperament,"  and,  as  a  result, 
though  in  his  days  of  prosperity  he  lived  so  well  and  dressed  so 
gallantly  that  he  won  the  sobriquet  of  "  Duke "  or  "  Count,"  he 
ended  his  days  in  a  debtors'  prison.  He  was  a  prolific  author, 
writing  and  editing  at  least  a  hundred  books,  and  was  twice  mar- 
ried, his  sccoiul  wife  being  the  sister  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Cosway. 
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Mrs.  Combe  was  an  amiable  and  gifted  woman,  but  the  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  although  she  helped  her  husband  in 
every  way,  and  survived  him,  his  incurable  extravagance  landed 
him  "within  the  Rules  of  the  Bench"  where,  in  1823,  he  died,  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  at  which  time  he  had  been  pouring  out 
prose  and  verse  from  1773,  in  a  fifty-years'  spell  of  unbroken 
literary  effort. 

Eton  has  been  the  subject  of  many  admirable  books,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  in  these  brief  notes  to  suggest  how  intimately  it 
has  always  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The 
Eton  boy  of  to-day  is  the  statesman,  the  general,  the  leader 
of  thought  or  action,  of  to-morrow.  The  record  of  the  College  is 
brilliant  and  unsullied,  its  name  a  password  to  conjure  with 
wherever  the  English  language  is  to  be  heard,  and  it  may  safely 
be  left  to  its  sons,  scattered  as  they  are  over  all  the  world,  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  great  school,  to  guard  its  honour,  to  protect 
its  interests  and  to  justify  its  ancient  reputation,  by  keeping  its 
motto,  "  Floreat  Etona,"  always  in  their  hearts,  spurring  them  on 
to  the  beneficent  and  progressive  life  which  should  be  the  fruit  of 
the  traditions  of  Eton  and  the  inspiration  to  live  and  die  worthy 
sons  of  the  greatest  school  in  the  world. 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  Eton  has  been  the  most  famous 
centre  of  the  younger  English  life,  the  inspiration  of  patriots,  the 
training-school  of  heroes,  a  proud  possession  to  thousands  of  men 
whose  names  already  loom  large  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  or 
who  may  even  now  be  writing  them  with  sword,  or  word,  or  pen. 
That  Eton  moves  with  the  times  and  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
the  latest  developments  of  thought  in  every  direction  is  obvious  to 
all  who  know  the  great  school  and  its  methods,  and  the  zeal  and 
lofty  ideals  of  those  who  are  now  responsible   for  the   training  of 
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the  boys  confided  to  their  care.  Nothing  that  modern  proj^ress 
can  afford  is  lacking  in  the  great  work  of  developing  the  gifts  and 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  of  the 
immediate  future,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  the  widest  satisfaction 
that  the  old  traditions  of  the  school  are  so  wisely  blended  with 
modern  ideas  and  with  a  lucid  realisation  of  the  demands  of  the 
years  to  come. 

liton  has  for  many  generations  been  part  of  the  history  of 
England,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  future,  like  the  past,  will 
find  much  that  will  make  the  pulse  quicken  and  the  eye  grow 
bright,  as  the  story  of  the  famous  College  is  read  in  the  record 
of  the  Empire. 


THE    END. 
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